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4) Concress, Ist Session, 
en days or fortnight, I find that I might wait 
sail jonger in vain; and, therefore, the only 
ant left to me is to throw myself, as I now do, 
ef S - & eo 

‘make my response, upon the indulgence of the 
ul 





Senate. > 

in order that the Senate may appreciate my 
asition, | will read an extract from the speech 
pers ’ ’ . 2 
Yelivered by the Senator from Alabama. ] had 
roped that when the altercation between the late 
ne . . . . 

Senator from Mississippi {Mr. Foote} and my- 
self had closed, that it would be an end, so far as I 
was concerned, of any contention on this floor. 
| deprecate all such contention from the bottom 
¢ my heart. I have been for twenty years in 
ievisiative bodies, and I have so. demeaned myself, 
both in MY personal and private intercourse with 
other ventiemen, as well as in my official inter- 
course in my representative capacity, as to bring 
ayself in serious conflict with none. But now, 
in consequence of having announced upon the 
foor of the Senate, opinions which L sincerely and 
conscientiously entertain, in the discharge of my 
public duty, I find myself the subject of vitupera- 
tion, assault, and calumny. There is but one 
course left for me. 
position. : 

The Senator from Alabama, in the speech to 
which I refer, used the following words: 

“The scene we witnessed the other day during the de- 
livery by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Ruerr] of 
his harangue, surprised no one here; but it would have 
heen a matter of profound astonisbment to the country if 
they could have been spectators of what occurred. There 
was the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. SumNer,] the 
Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Cwase,} and the Senator from 
New Hampshire, [Mr. Hate,] gathered about him in a sort 
of fraternal ring, while the countenance of the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Sewarp] was radiant with gladness. 
Thus was exhibited the spectacle of an extreme Southern 
Senator denouncing, inno measured terms, the Government 
of his country, and declaring himself a disunionist, on ac- 
count of alleged wrongs heaped upon him, with four as rabid 
\bolitionists as this land contains drinking in his words 
with eager approbation—applauding, cheering, and en- 
couraging him. All this was nothing new to us, how- 
ever strange it may appear to the plain and honest yeomanrs 
of the country. Nor was it, whencalmly considered, at all 
unnatural— 

‘A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.’ 

“There is a sympathy in treason as well as in knavery ; 
and those who are earnestly striving to accomplish the 
same end need not quarrel about the separate means em- 
ployed.*’ 


This extract, and others that I shall read to the 


Senate, are taken from the speech printed by the | 
Senator himself, and circulated under his frank, [ 


presume, to the people of Alabama. Here is a 
charge on myself of knavery and treason. 
says there is a sympathy in treason as well as in 
knavery; and that that sympathy exists between 
myself and those four Senators on this floor. The 
course which [ propose to pursue on this occasion 
before the Senate, is that which is very common 
in our courts of justice: to discredit the witness. 
[mean to show, that the Senator from Alabama 
stands in no such high, moral position, as to give 
any force to his arraignment of me or of any other 
man, for the want of integrity or fidelity. 

Such are his words, and 
character of the witness. The assertion that the 
Senators he has mentioned were around me * ap- 
plauding and cheering *’ me, is entirely destitute of 
ruth, Every Senator on this floor can testify, that 
no such transaction took place in the Senate. Did 
any Senator on this floor—did the Senator from 
Ohio, the Senator from Massachusetts, or the 
Senator from New York, applaud or cheer me? 
Will the Senator from Massachusetts rise up and 
answer before the Senate whether he applauded 
or cheered me during the time I was pl I 
yield him the floor to hear his reply. 


Mr.SUMNER. Mr. President, when the Sen- | 


ator from South Carolina addressed the Sena‘e on 
the occasion to which he now refers, I occupied 
the seat belonging to me on this floor, and near 
hisown. I listened-to him throughout with atten- 


tion. I was interested by his manner and his abil- | 


ty; but, since he now appeals to me, | am con- 


re to add that, as a lover of the Union, | | 


him not only. without approbation, ex- 
Pressed or felt, but with entire dissent. 


4} 






1 must defend myself and my | 


He | 


I will now show the | 
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Mr. RHETT. Will the Senator from Ohio 
please state to the Senate whether he applauded or 
cheered me? 

Mr. CHASE, [t so happens, Mr. President, 
that I occupy the seat next but one to that of the 
Senator from South Carolina. When he was 
speaking the other day, | did not leave my seat, 
but paid him the respect of listening attentively to 
the remarks which he addressed to the Senate. I 
am not aware, that I so far forgot the decencies 
proper to this Chamber, as to applaud or give any 
special sign of approval or disapproval of any sen 
timent which the Senator uttered. | will say, how- 
ever, now, that so far as the honorable Senator ad- 
vances the doctrines of State-richts which Jeffer- 
son and Madison inculeated, I agree with him; so 
far as he advocates the doctrines of disunion, ] 
dissent from him wholly, utterly, here and every- 
where. And | will add further, that so far as the 
Senator from Alabama inculeates reverence for the 
Constitution, and attachment to the Union, I con- 
cur with him, as I do with every man who pro- 
fesses these sentiments; but when the Senator from 
Alabama ingrafts upon that doctrine of attachment 
to the Union, the doctrine of consolidation which 
the patriarchs of the Democratic school have ever 
rejected, I dissent from him, and repel 
trine. 

Mr. RHETT. Mr. President, I will go no fur- 
ther on this point. Every Senator knows what is 
the truth in regard to this matter. There was not 
one single sign of applause or cheering in this body, 
yet the Senator asserts that these four Senators 
applauded, cheered, and encouraged me; and he 
says it was no extraordinary thing at all—nothing 
new—that in the Senate of the United States con- 
sisting of representatives of the States, grave goy- 
ernors and judges of the land, that such men who 
have gone through a probation of public service in 
all the States, when they are here gathered together, 
should applaud and cheer each other on this floor 
in the course of their observations. Such a thing 
has never disgraced the Senate. ‘Therefore, I 
leave the Senate to determine, and I leave the coun- 
try to determine, in the very commencement of my 
reply to that Senator, how far he 1s fitto stand up 
here and arraign others for a want of integrity, 
truthfulness, or consistency. ; 

There not only was no foundation, no fact to 
support this charge, but the reason he assigns is 
equally without foundation. His reason was, that 
there was asympathy between these gentlemen and 
myself on the subject of disunion. ‘Hhat is his as- 
sertion; that is what he has spread abroad and sent 
into Alabama and the Southern States. Sir, you 
have heard what these Senators have said. The 
Senator from Alabama himself has heard them 
express on this floor their opinions concerning the 
Union. I myself have heard the Senator from Ohio 
and the Senator from New York, (who, it is said, 
was also one of those who applauded and cheered 
}me,) as every other Senator has heard them on 

this floor, speak in the most devoted terms of their 
| adherence and attashment to the Union, and de- 

precate its dissolution as the greatest of calamities; 
and the Senator from Alabama rises up, and 
not only asserts the fact that they applauded and 
cheered me on this floor for declarations of hos- 
tility to the Union, but that the reason for their 
applause and cheers was a sympathetic accordance 
of opinion between us on this subject. Sir, the 
| charge of any sympathy between us on the point 
of disunion, is as baseless as the facts by which 
he attempts to prove it. On the contrary, these 
Senators agree with him in his unionism. Their 
sympathies, if any exist, are with him in his 
new-born zeal for the preservation of the Union. 
They are his allies, not mine; and by his course, 
is helping on the consummation of their policy. I 
suppose I might stop here, so far as I am _per- 
sonally concerned; but the cause of the South 
requires, { think, that I should go on, and show 
the inconsistencies of the Senator from Alabama. 
I will show that he occupied exactly the ground I 
now occupy, and which many I represent support. 
If he has abandoned it, and now takes directly op- 


the doc- 


|, posite ground, his censure or aspersions can harm || 
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no one, 


His credibility as a witness, his author- 
ity for evil, can affect neither me nor any other 
man on or off of this floor. I propose to show, 
what kind of a man he is, from his own speeches 
and his own acts. , 

There is a practice of the English bar, which | 
have seen used in our own court 


ellect 





Swilth very rood 


> ° | 
Before the proois are brought torw ard, it 


is usual for the lawyer to state what he intends to 
J 

prove, in order that the minds of the court anc 

jury may be brought to those important poiats 


material to the f sue. Now | 
will state to the Senate what | propose to pr 
by the words of the Senator from Alabama. 
hot mean to convict him; i 
convict himself. I do not mean to arraign him 
he shall arraign himself; and whatever evil conse 
quences occur to him in the estimation of others, 
Lf he stati 
j is oOWnh hand 
I will now state to the Senat 
ina brief way, what 1 intend to prove and sub 
stantiate by his own speeches. 


which he deems 
we, 
I do 


mean that he shail 


it shall be the work of bis own hands. 
commit political or moral suicide, 


shall do the deed. 


The Senator from Alabama, during the | 


Congress, delivered various spec he 0 tne il- 


ject of Southern slavery: 

1. On his resolution of the 27th of December, 
calling for information as to California, he takes 
the position that for Congress to admit California 


as a State, with the clause in he 
hibiting slavery, was the passare 
g \ 


r constitution nr 

by Congress ot 

the Wilmot proviso in a different form, 
} 


in doing so, Congress would violate all preced: 


1+ ’ 
“ane mat, 


Mr. CLEMENS. What is the volume from 
which you read ? 
Mr. RHETT. | is all taken from the C 


read tue eXtracts them 


will turn to the dat 


cressional Globe | shal 
selves directly. lf he 
will find them; or I will send him my exu 
I have them all written down. 

») 


On the 10th ot January,in his speech on the 


Vermont resolutions advocating resistance by the 


South to the admission of California as the first 
yield « 


lee . 
mpoulc, 


aggression, he contends that we cannot 
inch; shows that this would notonly 
bringing desolation and death to the South, but 
infamous; eschews prudence; treat charges of 
disunion with contempt; and finally depicts two 
classes of traitors existing, the Abolitionists and 


the Submissionists in the South. 


3. On the llth of February, u s speech on 
the petition presented by Mr. Ha to dissolve 
the Union, he asserts that, between disunion and 
submission of the South to the admission ot Cal 
ifurnla, the South would take the former; and ar- 


gues, that in this event, it will be 
South, which will dissolve the 
ing the Constitution, 

4. On the QUth of February, in hi 
livered on the President's 
the Senate the constitution of C 


Union by destroy- 


peech de 


messace Lransmilting to 
liforma, h 
nounces Mr. Cray’s resoluuons; « 
against the constituuionality of admitting Cahfor 
nia into the Union; denounces her admission as 
the consummation of a drama of fraud and trich 


} 
ue- 


es ati t 


ery; contends that the North gets everything by 
Mr. Cray’s proposed compromise, and the South 
loses all; prefers the Wilmot proviso direct; d 

nounces all compromises upon ibjeet, and 


i¢ 
blood drawn by 


ive 


replies to the pictures of war and 
Messrs. Cuay and Cass, denying 
any foundation in the probable course 
but if realized, the South is not responsible, and 
should not yield on that account; distinetly indi- 
cates disunion as ‘‘the sharp and severe remedy ;”’ 
descants on Washington’s Farewell Address, and 
contends that he would, if alive, sanction his 
course, and go with the South in resistance. 

5. On the 8th of May heattacks the report of the 
Committee of Thirteen, and asasils Mr. Manaum; 
contends that there is no room for liberality in the 
construction of the Constitution, and that 1t cannot 
be compromised away. 

7. On the 16th of May he arraigns Mr. Foote 
for inconsistency in supporting the report of the 
Committee of Thirteen, which the Senator said was 
only an imbodiment of Mr. Cray’s resolutions; 


that they he 


of things; 
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denounces the compromise as ‘‘ a shameless sur- 
render;’’ descants upon the *‘ outrage”’ of the dis- 
memberment of Texas; and treats with disrespect 
and contempt the counsel that we should take the 
compromise as * the best we could get. ”’ 

8. On the 21st of May he replies to Mr. Foote’s 


THE CONGR 


{| 


charge of being in association with Abolitionists, | 
and shows that their opposition to the bill is for | 


contrary reasons. 


peats his position, as being against the constitu- 
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of the State of Alabama. The people of that State believe 
that a fraud had been practiced, and they called for inform- 
ation. Whata farce itis to say, you oppose, and still do 
the same things which the Wilmot proviso proposes to ac- 
complish. Are we to be treated like sick children, who are 
induced to take the medicine offered them, by giving the 
pill a coat of sugar,”’ &e. 


See, sir, what a beautifully fine figure he uses 
for putting the Wilmot proviso upon the South, 


|| by the admission of California with her constitu- 
9. On the 13th of August, he protests against || 
the passage of the bill admitting California; re- || 


tionality of the bill; declares that the States are | 


sovereign; advocates secession, and declares his 


tion prohibiting slavery, instead of passing it di- 
rectly in a territorial bill. 


“ You will not pass the Wilmot proviso, but you come 
here and pass the same principle which that proviso tn- 


| volves, and in doing so you violate all precedent since the 


allegiance to Alabama, intimating that those who | 


support the bill are traitors to the South, and 


would sell their souls to Satan, and betray the | 


Saviour himself, if he were to come again on 
earth, for half the money which Judas obtained. 
Such were the positions taken by Mr. Jerry 


Criemens,a Senator from Alabama, in the Senate | 


of the United States, in the year of our Lord 1850. 


But, in the year 185], in the month of December, | 


Mr. Jenny Ciemens, according to the speech he 


lately delivered, is an entirely different man, and | 


exhibits an entirely new character. In the former 
year, he is a State-Rights, Resistance man—in 
the latter, he is a consolidation Submissionist; in 
the former year, he denounces the compromise as 
unconstitutional and unendurable by the South— 
in the latter, he defends it as constitutional and 
the source of great blessings to the country; in 


| way to redemption, to honor, and to peace, and to 
him among the number. 


the former year, he denounces the Submissionists | 


to the compromise as traitors—in the latter, he 
becomes one himself, and denounces the Resist- 


ance men as traitors; in the former year, he des- | 


cants on a dissolution of the Union, as the ‘sharp 
and severe remedy ’’—in the latter, he praises the 
Union, just as Mr. Cass and Mr. Cray had done 


| often and so earnestly made, that the North does not intend 
| to interfere with slavery where it exists, is entirely false, 
|| and intended only to deceive. 


before him; in the former year, he treated with || 
just scorn and contempt the pictures of blood and | 
woe which were then portrayed as the conse- | 
quences of the disunion re the next year, | 


he becomes a picture ma 


er in the same line him- | 
self; in the former year, he declares the States | 


sovereign-—in the latter, that théy are not sover- | 
eign; in the former year, he declares that his alle- | 
giance is due to Alabama—in the latter, that no | 
allegiance of his is due to her, for she cannot pun- | 
ish treason; in the former year, he supports seces- | 


sion—in the latter he denounces it; and crowns the 
whole by theassertion, that Jefferson, the Virginia 
report and resolutions of 1798 and 1799, with 


| other day, and [ say now, that the time for prudential action 
| has gone by. 


Calhoun and McDuffie also, all denied the right | 


of secession. 
Now, the Senate is in possession of what I pro- 


, now are. 
| which has induced the people of the North to believe that 


posed to prove. This is buta synopsis of the po- || 
sitions of the Senator from Alabama, and a very || 


imperfect synopsis. 


If the Senate will attend to | 


the language I shall read, used by the Senator from | 
Alabama, [ think they will find in the sequel, that | 


I have not only not overstated them, but that | 
have not stated his inconsistency in the full force 


| know notif they will thank me for undeceiving them, but it 


which his own words would portray. And if I | 


make all this to appear, as I think I shall, will he 


not prove to bea very proper specimen of morality || 
and honor, standing up in the Senate of the United | 


States, to arraign the conduct or principles of || the great interests and the honor of the South? 


other Senators ? 


Now, Mr. President, for the extracts to which 


T have alluded. On the 20th of December—(you 


| have that effect. 


see, sir, he began yery early, he could not wait |! 


till other Senators began; he began himself; fore- | 
most in his zeal for the interests and honor of the | 


South )—on the 20th of December, before Mr. Cray |) 


offered his resolutions, he came out in the Senate 


President for information upon the following sub- 
jects: First, whether he had appointed a civil and 
military governor for California, since March last; 
second, whether any agent had been sent out to 


California to assist in the formation of a State | 
government; third, how the persons calling them- || 
selves delegates to the convention were elected, || 


who fixed the qualifications of voters, and what 
those qualifications were; fourth, whether any 
census of the inhabitants of California had been 
taken, and by what law; and, fifth, the instructions 
which were given by the Government to the civil 
and military Governor. On the 7th of January 
these resolutions came up for consideration in the 
Senate, and the Senator, in his remarks supporting 
their passage, said: 

“ Bly attention was called to the subject by the Governor 





| demanded.” * . * * + * * e 


| ended, in blood and tears.” * * * 


| and isill fitted to be the law giver of a nation. 
and offer seri olutio ing | 3 eee nae: ote 

id offered a series of resolutions calling — the | indeed, we submit to indignities and wrongs of so degrading 
| a character as would almost make our fathers ‘ burst the 
| cerements of the tomb,’ and come amongst us once more to 
| denounce and disown the degenerate descendants who had 


|| the prohibition of the slave trade between the States; and 

| finaily, total abolition. 
| unless the first step is firmly resisted, as that the sun will 
| rise to-morrow, and the night will follow his going down. 


| of any considerable body at the North to interfere with 
| slavery in the States ; but this is an illusion which these 


establishment of the Government. And why will you do 
it? Will a single Senator get up and say that he would 
vote for the admission of that State, were it not fer the ex- 
istence of slavery in the country? Is there one here who 
would be so reckless as to vote for the admission of Cabi- 
fornia, were it not for the slavery question? I say it is a 
matter which we ought to know all about, and [ intend to 
know all about it.” 


Sir, that is pretty strong language; language 
which I heartily approve. Not being then in pub- 
lic life, and a mere spectator afar off, | was look- 
ing to the Senator from Alabama as one of our 
most brilliant leaders. To the great men of the 
South, especially to her Senators, the people of 
the South turned with intense anxiety to point the 


Now, sir, on the 10th of January the Vermont 
resolutions came up. These resolutions covered 
the whole ground of the question of slavery, de- 
nouncing it in all parts of the country; and on 
these resolutions the Senator from Alabama early 
got the floor, and here is what he says: 

«<1 wish to show my constituents that the declarations so 


The game has been played 
with some success heretofore, and I should consider myself 
very culpable, if I did not now expose it.” * ef = 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Cuase] says that he is 
not to be deterred, by menaces of disunion, from pursuing 
the course he has marked out for himself. I bave no wish 
to deter him. I want him and other Northern men to come 
up boldly, anddo what they tell us their constituents have 


‘<The South, Mr. President, disclaims the language of 
menace, but it is nevertheless due to all parties that her 
deliberate purposes should be known. Wedo not intend to 
stand still and have our throats cut, because the butcher 
chooses to sooth us with the operation of honeyed words. 
You can deceive us no longer by the catch-words ‘ con- 
ciliation and harmony.’ Nor can our voices be stilled by the 
fear of incurring the reproach of imprudence. 1 said the 


It is this prudence, of which we have heard 
so much, that has brought us to the situation in which we 
It is this constant talk about prudential action 


we do not intend to resist. 

“There is a point at which prudence changes from a 
virtue to a vice, and it often happens that it is used only as 
another name for cowardice. It is not to be wondered at if 
our good brethren of the North have mistaken the one for 
the other, and have thus found courage to persist in a cru- 
sade which promised to be unattended with danger. I 


is my habit to deal plainly with all men; and I now pro- 
claim that you have reached the utmost limit to which you 
can go. There is a line beyond which you must not pass. 
You have marched up to it, and now cross it if you dare.”’ 


Sir, is not that bold and striking language—lan- 
guage worthy of a Southern man contending for 


But, he proceeds: 


** 1 do not say this tointimidate. I do not believe it will 
On the contrary, T believe with the Sen 
ator from South Carolina, [Mr. Calhoun,] that this move- 
ment will run its course, and end, as all similar things have 
* He who cannot 
now trace out, step by step, each successive event of the 
future, bas learned but little from the past history of mankind, 
The North 
will not save the Union, and the South cannot; unless, 


disgraced a glorious ancestry. We know well what we have 
to expect. Northern demands have assumed a form which 
it is impossible for us to misunderstand. First, comes our ex- 
clusion from our territory ; next, abolition in the District 
of Columbia—in the forts, arsenals, dock-yards, &c.; then, 


These results are just as certain, 
Heretofore, ithas been pretended that it was not the purpose 


resolutions have come in, good time to dispel. I akeays 
knew it was false; but I did not expect to see the cloak so 
soon thrown aside. But even if it were true, I would still 
say I do not choose to place-myself at your mercy. I will 
not exchange the fortifications which the Constitution has 
thrown around my rights for a frail reliance on your gener- 


| 





| None but children can be imposed upon by the mis 
| delusion that abolition will pause in the : 
* * * * 


| in the State I represent would scorn your allian, 


| us together asa people. 





osity or your forbearance. Concession never yes = 
fanaticisin, nor has the march of the wrong. doer contistied 
stayed by the supplications of the sufferer. Situated. bee 

are, the impulse of manliness is the dictate of on = We 
Our duty and our obvious policy, alike demand wdence. 
should meet the danger on the threshold, and fay _ We 
quer there. It is of no consequence by what nan — 
choose to designate your aggression. When q princi you 
established, which must bring not only poverty but a s 
tion and death to the South, it is immaterial wheth eS0lq 

call it abolition, free soi}, or, to use the phrase of the aco" 
tor from Ohio, (Mr. Cnase,) free democracy; the “a 
same, and so should be the resistance also. When oats 
of the out works must follow the fall of the citadel af fall 
poor commander who hesitates to risk everything jy e a 
defence. It is so with us; we cannot yieid an in el 
ground we now oecupy, without compromisin ch of 


- : : £ our Sate ty 
and what is worse, incurring the reproach of ’ 


eternal infury 
i . erable 
cesses.”’ — MS sue. 
‘i have no threats to make—they are out of t 
place ; but I tel you, more im sorrow than in anger, 
that you must pause, but that you must retrace your ste 
The guarantees of the Constitution must be respected a. 
its promises held sacred, or the most weak and tieid meg 


ime and 
ROt Only 


’ e a 
shatter your Confederacy. Indeed, I do not know byt on 


itis now too late, and that this Union, over whieh you have 
preached so much, and about whieh so many eloquent on 
tences have been penned, is already at an end.” : 
He considered the Union already at an end 
That was upwards of twelve months ago; and ye 
he is standing here now, after all the measures lie 
was denouncing are consummated, itsardent cham. 
pion, and calling those who say it ought to be re. 
formed or dissolved bad men. I go on: 

* Certainly you have severed many of its strongest ties 
and but little remains besides that formal separation which 
imbittered feelings must soon render a necessity. You did 
enough to dissolve it when you commenced organized rob 
beries of our property—when you murdered our citizens.” 

Yes, sir, that murder was before the compro- 
mise; but now since the compromise, when another 


| murder is perpetrated in the effort to enforce the 


fugitive slave law, where is his indignation? 
Who heard him say in his late speech defending 
the compromise and the execution of the fugitive 
slave law, anything charging the North? 

“You murdered our citizens when you violated every 
constitutional obligation, and forgot every tie which bouni 
Reserve then your denunciations of 
disunion for yourselves.” * * ‘ However much I may 
have loved the Union, [ Jove the liberties of my native land 
far more; and you have taught me that they may become 
antagonists—that the existence of the one might be incom- 
patible with the other.” 

He further says, ‘* you have violated every con- 
stitutional obligation and forgotten every tie that 
binds us as a people;”’ and concludes his speech, 
which is admirable in its tone and substance, 
describing two classes of traitors, as follows: 


“ There are two classes of these who have brought this 
Government to the points at which we now stand—actuated 
by very different motives and principles, but equally culpa- 
bie, and equally chargeable with the crime of treason to the 
land. The first is, that band of Northern fanatics who, re- 
gardless of right, regardless of the Constitution, forgetful 
of all past obligations, and of all mora} and social ties, 
have excited and continued a wild and reckless warfare 
upon an institution of which they know nothing, and whese 
blessings or curses should have been alike indifferent to 
them. The second class is one for whom I have less re- 
spect, and of whom I always speak with less patience. It 
is the timid, hesitating, shrinking portion in our own sec- 
tion of the Union who are afraid to march up to the line— 
to meet the oppressor on the confines, and hurl him back the 
very moment his footsteps press forbidden ground.” 


At this time California was not yet in the Union, 
and the traitors in the South were the timid and 
shrinking who feared to resist. Are those less 
traitors who have submitted afterwards? Where 
is the Senator from Alabama now? He continues: 

*¢ A great poet, in the story of his visit to the infernal re- 
gions, gives a description of certain souls which aptly ap- 


plies to them. He found them outside the gates of hell, 
and says: 


*** Here with those caitiff angels they abide 

Who stood aloof in heaven—to God untrue, 

Yet wanting courage with his foes to side. 
Heaven cast them forth, its beauty not to stain, 

And hell refuses to receive them too ; ; 
From them no glory could the damned obtain. 
Sir, according to this poetry, which he applies 
to others, if his present position is that of submis- 
sion, he could have no glory with the damned. 
The infernal regions itself is nota fit place for hin. 
Mark, Mr. President, | do not myself say that 
this is his position. I am using the Senator sow! 

words. I will go on with his brave positions. | 
On the 1th of February, (for the Senator did 
not on one occasion only thus gallantly arraign 
those who were invading the rights of the South, 
or were disposed to surrender them; no SI; 
again and again he couched his Jance and dashed 
into the conflict; again and again he met the 
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ot of submissionists and compro- 
cheering with whom he now stands, but of all 
ae and brave men in the South who looked 
we for counse) and guidance,)—on the Lith of 
February a debate arose on the question whether 


THE CO 


| 


tinon should be received presented by the Sen- | 


tor from New Hampshire, praying that the Union 
should be dissolved. The Senator from Alabama 
eaid, in reply to the avowals of the Senator from 
Ohio, (Mr. Cuase,} and other Northern Senators: 


«Jf Senators desire us to believe them sincere in their 
fessions of love for the Union, that sincerity ought to be 


Pe nifested by their conduct. Who has put the Union in 
Senger? Noi the South, for we have committed ne aggres- | 
danger? |} 


ys, and propose to commit none. We are responsible 
oe for making known our determination to resist oppres- 
e come from what quarter it may. Itis the North, and 
Hoe Worth alone, who are the agitators. It is the North 
ane by whom this fair fabric has been shaken to its center ; 
and the allegation that there are Southern disunionists for 
the sake of disunion is an unmitigated caluinny which shall 
not be pronounced in my hearing without being branded as 
it deserves. If you love the Union so much, cease your 
aggressions—pause in your ¢€ orts to destroy the Constitu- 
tion, which és its only bond. You need be under no appre 
nensions for the Union, unless your conduct makes its 
destruction a duty. From the South you have noting to 
fear so long as you do not attempt to perpetrate a wrong.”” 
Remember that all this time the compromise is the matter 
ander consideration.) “ I do not misunderstand the policy 


which causes you to denounce those who defend the rights | 


of the weaker section—who have dared to step between 
power and its victim—as factionists and disorganizers.”’ 


Hisconclusion is very fine—worthy ofa Southern 


Senator basely assailed and maligned because he | 


does his duty. It is as follows: 


«For myself I have a duty before me which can make 
no demands and impose no risks or annoyances that I am 
not ready to meet. 
with roses : 
bles cumber the way. I expected to be denounced, to be mis- 
understood by some, and calumniated by others !°* 

That is applicable to myself. 
that | would be calumniated, as he himself ex- 
pected to be, for defending the rights and interests 
of the South. Lam sorry that I must use this 


1 have expected | 


Any one may pursue a pathway strewed | 
it requires men to tread where thorns and bram- | 


language of the Senator as being so applicable to | 


himself. He says. 


“Much of this I cannot prevent; but when the charge 
is made here in my presence that I am a factionist, or that 
those who act with me are so, I shall repel it in terms that 
admit of no double meaning. Sir, [ do not believe that 
there is a man in the entire South who desires disunion for 
itself. [ hope, also, that there is not one who will suffer his 
rights to be invaded, or his honor tarnished, no matter what 
may be the cost of resistance. We mean at all hazards to 
defend the Constitution. If that is faction, we are guilty. 
If that is disunion, we are disunionists. If that is crime 
against the Republic, we have much to answer for. 

“] have heard enough, Mr. President, of hypocritical 
whining about the Union, from those who are its deadliest 
foes. If you want peace, you have only to say so. Letus 
alone. We ask no more. Or, if you will not do that, 
spare Us your lamentations. 
stroy the Constitution, be men, own it publicly, and take 
the responsibility. Do notseek to shiftit to our shoulders. ”’ 


Well, sir, that is not all. On the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, Mr. Cray’s resolutions came up for con- 
sideration in the Senate, and here is the way he 


discourses about the constitutionality of the ad- | 


mission of California: 


If you are determined to de- | 


“Tf she has a right to form a constitution and State gov- | 


ernment, her right to regulate the subject of slavery is un- 
questionable.*? 

But he shows that, having no law of Congress 
authorizing her to form aconstitution and be a State, 
she was no State. He goes on as follows: 


“No territorial government was ever established in Cali- | 


fornia. The people who framed its constitution were not 
inhabitants, in the legal meaning of the word. They were 
composed of Indians, Mexicans, and a wild band of adven- 
turers from every quarter of the globe, allured by the lust 
of gold to the shores of the Pacific, many of them without 
a permanent residence anywhere, and four fifths of them 
without the remotest intention of remaining in the country 
whose organic law they undertook to establish. 

“[ do not speak without authority upon this point. I 
have here the message of the Governor of California, who, 
itis to be presumed, is acquainted with the character of the 


population of which he is the chief. He describes them as | 


follows : ‘Already we have almost every variety of the 
‘human race among us—a heterogeneous mass of human 
beings, of every language and hue.’ ”’ 

‘Yet these persons, not citizens of the United States, 
owing no allegiance to this Government, not speaking our 
language even, or understanding our laws, undertake to 


erect a sovereign State out of our public domain; and with | 
cool impudence which almost commands admiration, call | 
“pon Us to sanction their action, and give validity to a most | 


extraordinary usurpation.’ 
* . * * * e ® 
law 


fixing her boundaries; no law regulating the 1ime, 


“In California no census has been taken; there is no | 


places, and manner of holding elections; no law to deter- 


Mine the qualifications of voters; no evidence and no reason 
to believe that she co 
Present ratio of re 


resentation. A militar vernor, actin 
under the order o ~ ‘ . 


the President, usurped the power of Con- 


#ess, directed the mode or manner of proceeding, substi- 


ntains a free population equal to the | 


| tuted his will for law, and conducted to its final consum- 
| mation a drama of fraud and trickery unparalleled in the 
annals of any land. In other times the actors in these law- 
| less scenes would have been held to a fearful reckoning; 
| but the strength of party ties, and the usual shrinking of 
ordinary minds from the face of great dangers has not only 
dissipated the sense of accountability, but left it a matter of 
doubt whether the Congress of the United States wil! not 
| assume the act and throw around its own shoulders a man 
tle more deadly than the poisoned shirt of Nessus. Instead 
of vindicating the majesty of the law, and trampling down 
| a dangerous usurpation, we are merely deliberating whether 
temporary quiet may not be purchased by unmanly acqui 
escence. I say temporary quiet, because all experience 
| has demonstrated that no weak expedient ever sufficed to 
cure a serious evil. In political as in physical illness, the 
cause must be removed before the disease can be eradi 
cated. The admission of California will do nothing towards 
arresting the current of abolition aggressions. IJ¢ will be re 
| garded everywhere as an anti-slavery triumph, as one more 
work carried, from the shelter of which the assailing party 
may the more effectually annoy and harass the assailed. 
Yet the Senator from Kentucky says that we yield nothing 
by assenting to it. I quote his own language : 

*< ¢ Well now, is there any concession in this resolution 
‘by either party to the other? I know that gentlemen who 
‘come from slaveholding States say the North gets all that it 
* desires, but by whom does it get it? Does it get it by any 
‘action of Congress? If slavery be interdicted within the 
‘limits of California, has it been done by Congress? No, 
‘sir. That interdiction is imposed by California herself.’ ”’ 


Now hear his answer to Mr. Cray: 


“T answer, that everything is conceded by the admission of 
California. The whole matter in controversy terminates 
atonce. The North gets all she ever asked—gets it by the 
action of Congress in direct violation of the great legal prin- 
ciple, that the wrong-doer shall not profit by his own wrong. 
Who among us does not know that agitation in the State 
Legislatures, and in the National Congress, has prevented 
Southern emigration to California, and placed the country 
in the power of those who have imposed this restriction ? 
Who is there so blind as net to see that this has been the 
result of aggressions commenced here? And who does nut 
feel that Congress is responsible for the fact, that slavery has 
been excluded? Property istimid. The slaveholder would 
not carry his property there with a threat hanging over him, 
that it was to be taken from him by operation of law, the 
moment he landed. Agitation, then, in Congress; repeated 
declarations, made everywhere—in State Legislatures, in 
conventions, by the press, from the pulpit even—that slavery 
should be excluded from California by law, have deprived 
us of our constitutional rights, as certainly and effectually 
as any positive enactment could have done. And we are 
now asked not only to submit to it, but to accept it asa boon, 
and be very thankful for the outrage. Sir, I preferthe Wil 
| mot proviso direct. I prefer it because it is bolder, plainer, 
| and more manly. The robber who meets me on the high- 
} way and demands the surrender of my property, leaves me 
at least the option of a contest, and is entitled to far more 
| respect than the assassin who lurks behind the corner and 
stabs in the dark. So, sir, he who deprives me of my legal 
rights by open means, is always entitled to higher respect 
than he who seeks to accomplish the same end by deception 
and trickery. I hold that whatever opposition is due to the 
Wilmot proviso, whatever resistance it demands, is doubly 
due to this scheme of smuggling a sovereign State into the 
Union. Very probably this will be set down tothe account 
of faction. Itis the fashion so to denounce whatever is said 
by any Southern man, which argues truth to his section of 
| the Union.” 


The Senator from Alabama is now in favor of 
the compromise; but in this speech he showed 
what sort of things compromises have been to the 
South. He then denounced them all, and the pro- 
posed compromise of Mr. Cray in particular: 


“ The great error, Mr. President, into which the Senator 
from Kentucky has fallen, and the one to which may be 
| traced much that is wrong in his judgment, and all that is 
weak in his argument, is in supposing that there must, of 
necessity, be a compromise. The Constitution itself isa 
compromise, and a compromise with a compromise is 
something unheard of in law, and unknown in equity. If the 
people of the North will not abide by a compromise delib 
erately made, and created by common consent into the 
paramount jaw of the land, what hope can we have that 
any less solemn covenant will restrain them in future? We 
want no compromise. A bond has been executed, and we 
are willing to abide by its terms. If we are to go on com- 
promising away provision after provision of the Constitu 
tion, it is better that it should be abrogated at once. In point 
of fact, itis a nullity, or rather, to speak more correctly, it 
is powerless for protection, and potent only when it comes 
to aid Northern aggressions.” 


Here he says, that the Constitution is a nullity 
and something worse, because it is actually an in- 
strument in the hands of the North by which the 
| South is oppressed. ‘* Let me illustrate my 
meaning’,’’ he says, and he illustrates as follows: 

“The majority claim a given power, (no matter how ex- 
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Southern men ask at your hands? Nothing, sir; nothing. 


| Humbler even than Lazarus at the rich man’s gate, we have 


appealed to you neither for charity nor sympathy. What 
we have once given up, we have never sought to reclaim. 


| Whatever burdens the Constitution imposes, we are willing 


travagant, and no matter whether it relates to slavery or | 


not ;) the minority deny the existence of any such power. 
After months, or it may be years, of fierce struggles and 
contentions, it is acceded to, and one half is given up. In 
a little while another contest is begun for the remainder. 
| Another compromise follows, and another half is yielded; 
and so on, until the stronger party gets all it demands. 
Sir, I want no compromise of this sort. I stand upon the 
Constitution. If a reckless and unprincipled majority 
choose to violate that instrument, there is a remedy sharp 
and severe, it is true, but just and inevitadle in its appli- 
cation. 

« What, Mr. President, have we to compromise ? What 
| have we demanded? What favor even have we asked? 


| immediately attacked it. 


i 


to bear. 
will go. 

**T have had occasion to say so much in my short service 
here of the Union and its value, of the wrongs te which we 
are subjected, and the appropriaie remedy for them, that it 
is with the utmost reluctance I again approach the subject. 
The Senator from Kentucky has favored us with a bloody 
and disastrous picture of disunion, and the Senator from 
Michigan, a short time afterwards, in a carefully prepared 
speech, followed in the same lagubrious strain. 

“Mr. Cass. There was no preparation on the subject. 
The remarks never occurred to me until the moment they 
were uttered. 

“Mr. Ciremens. Well, that is asmall matter. What I 
mean to assert is, that both of those Senators endeavored 
to impress upon the country the belief that war must follow 
on the heels of digenion. Both of them, no doubt, believe 
that such is the case; but in my deliberate judgment all 
that is fancy merely. I cannot see why war should follow 
a separation. On the contary, If think the good sense of 
both nations would teach them that if they nrast part, it 
had better be after the manner of the Patriarch of Oid, 
and that each should say to the other, ‘Let there be no 
strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, nor between thy 
herdsmen and my herdsmen, for we be brethren.’ But if it 
should be otherwise; if war must come; if civil discord 
and paternal strife should mar the beauty of the land, the 
responsibility mist attach not to those who maintain the 
right, but to those in whom the dictates of justice have 
been silenced by the robber’s instinet.’” 

* ‘ ® 


> * * . . 


Beyond this, no man ought to go, and no freeman 


‘<I warn them that bloody pictures will scarcely frighten 
us from our propriety. We mean to defend our rights in 
all contingencies, and consequences must take care of them- 
selves.”’ 

You see, sir, the Senator was not to be fright- 
ened by bloody pictures of disunion. Atthis ime 
he held them in profound scorn and contempt. 
But turn to his last speech, which he delivered the 
other day, and you will see what a sombre pencil 
he uses in the same line. Then, again, speaking 
of the Farewell Address of Washington, he used 
this language: 

*¢ It is the constant practice of those who are seeking to 
oppress us, both in Congress and elsewhere, to descant with 
much pathos upon the Farewell Address of Washington, 
and to commend to our consideration his last advice te his 
countrymen. Sir, the memory of that great man should be 
like the fabled tree in the islands of the East, within whose 
shadow no unclean thing will harbor. His name should be 
a forbidden word when anything mean, or base, or selfish, 
is to be accomplished. Least ot ali should it ever be quoted 
to sanction meditated tyranny. He won an immortality of 
renown by resistance to oppression. [lis glory had its birth 
in sympathy for the wronged, and owed its brightness to 
rebellion. If he were living now, his whole history leaves 
no room to doubt on which side of this great controversy he 
would be found.”’ 

The President’s message, transmitting the con- 
stitution of California to the Senate, was transmitted 
on the 13th of February. On the 2thof Febru- 
ary, on the oe of reference, the Senator from 
Alabama addressed the Senate. It is a labored 
effort to prove that California cannot be admitted 
into the Union, consistent with the Constitution. 
Mr. Cray had submitted his compromise resolu- 
tions on the 29th of January, and on their charac- 
ter the Senator remarked as follows: 

** After all the reflection which he [Mr. Chay] has been 
able to bestow upon the subject, aided by the resources of 
his long experience, and his great familiarity with difficult 
questions in trying times, he has been able to suggest no 
remedy which does not recognize the right of aggression on 
the on@ Wide, and demand an unconditional submission on 
the other. He has submitted for our consideration a series 
of resolutions dignified with the name of ‘ a compromise,’ 
but which, like most other compromises between the weak 
and the strong, is little better than a cloak to hide from the 
public gaze a hideous wrong.”” * * ‘* He comes forward 
now with a compromise which concedes everything de- 
manded by the North, and proposes nothing for the satis- 
faction of the South but the reassertion, in less solemn 
form, of rights already guarantied and admitted.” 

On the 8th of May, the Committee of Thirteen 
made their report. The Senator from Alabama 
He affirmed that the 
report and the resolutions offered by Mr. Cray on 
the 29th January, were the same in purport; and 
on this ground he rebuked Mr. Mawnevum, for 
intimating an acquiescence in the compromise 
measures: 

‘“<f ask,” he exclaimed, “in all sincerity, and with an 
anxious desire to be corrected if my impressions are erro- 


| neous, what is this report but a repetition of those resolu- 


tions? Where is there a solitary deviation from them in 
any vital point?) The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. He 


| has been consistent; hb» has abided by his original plan ; an 


those of us who denounced it then, cannot support it now, 
and claim the merit of consistency. To do so, would be 


| giving the lie direct to the declarations we then made.” * * 


| that very commendable quality. 


“ The Senator from North Carolina speaks of liberality !—of 
the propriety and necessity of liberality! Sir, the Constitu- 
tion is not a thing about which we are atliberty to exercise 
itis notin my power to 


| Teli me, you who talk of compromises, what is it that || exercise liberality here. I have no right to trifle with my 
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sworn duties. 1 am not here w compromise away the pro- 
visions of the Constitution.”’ 

See with what sternness and consistency he 
vindicates the rights and honor ofthe South. Not 
content with defending his own position, he at- 
tacks the enemies of the South, as he supposed 
them to be, who were willing to surrender her 
rights and honor. But he was not content to as- 
ail the Senator from North Carolina alone. No, 
sir; he turned upon the Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. Foote) also, and portrayed his inconsistency 
exactly as Lam doing now to him, [Mr. Ciem- 
ens.| He took all the speeches of the Senator 
from Mississippi, and convicted him of the grossest 
inconsistene y, and as Mr. Foote understood him, 
fenounced him traitor. Previously, when 
cooperating in the great cause of the South to- 
vether, he had paid a very high complir 


G as a 





J nent to the 
Senator from Mississippi, which (will read. He 
and Mr. Foote had been attacked by some letter- 
writers whilst standing forward as. the 
leaders of the South. ‘They were the Diomedes, 
sir, in that contest, although we had a Ulysses, 
and stood in the foremost rank of our combatants. 
On the 11th of February, in the debate on the pe- 
tition presented by Mr. Haw praying that the 
Union should be dissolved, the Senator from Ala 
bama said: 


gallant 


‘But recently I noticed that some smali-fry politician 
whose name | do not remember—some minow in the waters 
of Pennsylvania politics—electrified hia little auditory by the 
declaration that he bad just as much respect for Wilmot a 
for Curmess or Poorer. I hope the Senator from Missis- 
sippi will survive this assault, and that he will not drown 
himselfin despair. I venture nto hope that he willuot 
be silenced by it. The South has yet much need of my 
honorable friend. is genius, his talents, his energy, his 
readiness to defend the sight, his fearless denunciations of 
the wrong, his unrivaled powers of sarcasm and invective, 
are each and all familiar acquaintances, with which I 
should be very unwilling to part at a crisis like the present.’ 

There was a crisis oceasioned by the preten- 
the North to exclude us from all of our 
side 
denouncing Mr. Cray and Mr. Benron, and 
those in the South who were in favor of the ad- 


eve 


sions of 
territory, and these Senators stood side by 


al 


mission of California into the Union, with her anti- 
slavery constitution, But when Myr. Foorr 

forthe admission of California, and supported 
report of the Committee of ‘Thirteen, the Senator 
from Alabama stood out avainst him manfully, 


and arraigned his consistency. 


vent 
' 
the 


'f T had known 
of these speeches when Mr. Foote assailed me the 
other day, | might have read them as mv best 
defence, for then [ should have better shown his 
inconsistency and treachery. The Senator from 
Alabama denounced the compromise asa ** shame- 
less surrender,’* not a compromise, and the dis- 
memberment of ‘Texas, which it proposes, in the 
following strain: 


e% 


* Tt is well the Senator [Vir he 


had no regard tor consistency 
When a man has no regard for con 
sistency, It is very much like what Dogberry says 
of writing himself down an ass. There m iy hea 
want of consistency, perhaps, without fault; 
to say that he does not regard consistency, is a 
proof of gross moral deficiency: 


Foote} informed us tha 


SAYS he 


} 
out 


** He proposes now to cut off ten degrees of latityge from 
the State of Texas—enough for three free States=—which 
we have his authority for saving will be infallibly subject to 
the Wilmot proviso. He proposes, further, to tax us ten or 
fifteen millions of dollars tor the privlege of making them 
free States, and adding to the vast power now threatening 
to crush us; and then, by way oi most galliny 
insult to the deepest injury, he demands that we aecept this 
outrage as compensation for th 





adding the 


admission of Californuia.’? 

He denounced also the admission of Califoriwia, 
and shows Mr. Fooie’s inconsistency on this 
point; and in reply to certain letter-w riters, who 
had said that Mr. Foote’s nationa! reputation would 
not allow him to be ultra, he observes, as follows: 


*Itmay not be amiss, however, to sav a few words of 


this thing called national reputation. It is something | 
value very lightly. Weall know a process by which any 
of us may secure tt. tis not even beyond my grasp. 1 
should only have to turn traitor to my convictions of duty, 
and abandon the interests of the South, to change entirely 
the notes of that whole pack of curs who are now yelping 
at my heels. Sir, | want no national reputation, purchased 
at such a price. Uspurn it, as | would any other foul and 
loathsome thing.”’ ; 


It is not at all surprising that Mr. Foote should 
consider the above language as charging him with 
being a traitor. In conclusion, he speaks in the 
following strain of Mr. Foote, and his position, 
that we should take the compromise as the best 
we could get: 


“1 have now shown that every feature of this compro- 














mise when taken separately has m 
disapproval of the Senator from 
ing virtue there is in tacking them ail together, | confess 
myself wholly unable to comprehend. Not long sinee he 
declared that the admisvion of California would dissolve the 
Union in six month 

‘<A few more words, Mr. President, andI amdone. I 
am told | ought to take this bill because it is the best [ can 
get. Sir, Ido not know that; buatif I did, the same argu 
ment might be urged with equal foree in favor of uncon- 
ditional submission to any wrong ever perpetrated by the 
strong against the weak. Good God, sir! has it come to 
this, thatan American Senator is toask himself not whether 


‘tthe strong and decided 
Mississippi. What heal 





tL measure is unjust, iniquitous, and oppressive, but whether 
itis the best he can do? Not whether he will consent to 


wear chains at all, but whether the links are to be round o1 
square? Not whether he will bare his shoulders to the lash, 
but what is the coior of the cow with whieh they are to 
be inflicted? Sir, when I consent to ask myself such ques 
tions, | hope the walls of this Capitol will fall upon me and 
crush ine. When I stop to inquire into the degree of op 
pression, rather than the fact, I shall feel that degradation 
has reached its lowest deep, and existence is but the privi- 


lege to Le infumous. 


i ‘ 
rilaet 


This is proud and noble language, worthy of a 
true Southern man and a Southern Senator, on 
the great question whether the people of the South 
were to be turned out of a domain richer than 
Ormus Ind. Alas! where he 
Upon his charging upon Mr. Foote his inconsist- 
encies, and virtually calling him a traitor worthy 
to have the Capitol erush him as a base, vile thing, 
unworthy to live and searcely to die, Mr. Foote, 
with his usual adroitness, turned round and 
charged him with abolition affinities, precisely as 
he (Mr. Ciemens] did towards me the other day, 
when he drew his picture of the scene in the Sen- 
ate Chamber. Now, here his answer to Mr. 
Moote, which I will give as the best answer I can 
make to his charges against me: 


or the is 


is 


‘The Senator says he will not respect the propriety of 
his course until he finds himselfin company with Free-Sonl 
ers and Abolitionists. Ah, sir, isthat the rule by which he 
judges of the rightand wrong? Doeshe propose to inquire 
who is for aimenasure and who against it, before making up 
his mind astoits justice? Sir, he ought to bear in mind, 
that some of those with whom he is now acting are not al 
together free from the sametaint. Itniay,it will be, that on 
the final vote I shail find myselfin company with some of 
those he has mentioned; but if he does not understand the 
reason, Lean explain itto him ina very few words. They de- 
mand the Wilmot proviso direct: the billthe Senator favors 
only proposes to give itto them covery. They demand one 
halt of Texas; and the bil only gives them a litle more 
than one third. They demand that fugitives shall not be 
given up: the compromise only throws around the master 
the shackles of a trial by jury. Henee their opposition. 
Min from that too much is coneeded. The 
\bolitionists proposes to enslave us at once; the compro 
mise arrives at the same end by a more circuitous route. [ 
shall resist both; but, ifthe truth must be told, 1 prefer the 
direct to the indirect attack.”’ 





anse the tact 


Mr. President, when the bill admitting Califor- | 


nia into the Union finally came u 


Y 
; 
f 

t 


Aa speech: he 

He to ti 
quished, he held his proud crest still higher, breath- 
defiance to oui He then reiterated his 
objections to the bill as strongly as he had done 
before, and assailed the Senator from Michigan 
for his new doctrine of squatter sovereignty in 
terms of great severity, and told him he had been 
deceived as to his views in Alabama, and had been 
the instrument of deceiving others. He had sup- 
ported his views in his construction of the Nichol- 
letter as consistent with the rights of the 
H[e concluded in the following 


sion. fought 


foes. 


ith 


son 
qo ‘i 1 
pouch, so1iemn 
strain: 


** Mr. President, other Senators have spoken of the prob- 


able action of the States they represent upon the passage of 


this bill, T donot know what Alabama may do. That her 
action will be characterized by wisdom and firmness, I have 
not the least donbt. [ am not here to dictate to her what 
she ought to do. T am the servant, not the leader of her 
Whatever they do, T shall do in despite of Execu 
tive menaces, and of all the bloody pictures other hands 
may exhibitto our view. Born upon the soil of the State 
while it Was yeta ‘Territory, we have grown up together. 
Time after time she has committed her interests to my 
hands. Again and again she has trusted and promoted me ; 
and I recognize no allegiance to any power higher than I 
owe toher. When she cofhmands, I will obey. If she 
determines to resist this law by force, by secession, by any 
means, 1am at her service, in whatever capacity she de- 
sires to employ me. If this is treason, I am a traitor—a 
traitor who giories in the name.”’ 


yee ople. 


Is not that in a noble strain? I have no doubt 
that there is not a heart here which does not glow 
at this high and brilliant annunciation of self-sac- 
rifice and devotion to his native State. He con- 
tinues: 

““T know, sir, that the President, in his late letter to the 
| Governor of Teyas, has assumed the right of the Govern 

ment to coerce a sovereign State. I deny that there is any- 
} thing in the Constitution—anything in the laws—to justity 


now ? | 


yon its passage, | 
the Senator from Alabama entered a protest, not | 
called it a protest against her admis- | 
ie last, and although van- ' 
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such an assumption. 


2 The law is plain 
viduals, not States, are the subjects o 


Feb. 27, 


and clea. 
t coerce}: n | 


State should secede, let him, if he dare, atte 


military force to compel her return. 
that event, that he has more than a State to deal 


that the powers and resources 
wholly inadequate to the tasks 

Federal doctrine, that all power | 
what widely repudiated ; and the 
ty, either North or South, can b 
ing but contempt.”’ 


Mark how he speaks of State sovereioy), 
to deny State sovereignty, can brine , 


either in the North or the 
1 will afterwards show yo 
the States are sovereign at 
ered here the other day. 

“ { hold that my first allegian 


that treason cannot be committe 
obeying her mandates, 


unsparingly denounced ; but let me warn those wi 


Such 0; 


Mpt 10 ey 


He Wil! soon fing 


of this Govern, nt : 
he has undertake, 
odges here, has bey een 
e denialof State en», 
ring to the E 


kecut ” 


South, but earns, 
u that he den 


” ; 
Ml, lne snee 


He continues: 


ee is due fo my t 
. . 
@ against any 


Pinions have reeey 


to such weapons, that they may be used by mor irae 
side. There are more traitors than truilors +, 
Union.” 

There are more traitors than traitors to , 


Union! He means, I sap; 
ern men who supported th 


re 
‘ 
t 


ose, that those Son 


ese compr nnise 


Ine@as- 


ures on this floor, and asserted that if a ¢ 


should secede, it was treas¢ 
selves, 
even expressed the hope tl 
ists) might meet a traitor’s 
to that position, | presume 


Mr. Cray had made this assertion 


n—were traitors them 


) 
1) 
3 A 


nat they (ihe sec: 
doom. It was j 


, that the Senato 


Alabama uses this language: 


‘Sir, I impugn no man’s m« 


tives Who | ‘LS Mine al 


I question the purity of no man’s conduct who ¢ 


provoke retaliation by assailing 
timate that obedience to the ma 
son, they must expect to hear in 


there are those in this land, and about thi 


would sell their souls to Satan fi 
hand in president-inaking, cal 


sequent distribution of the public offices, 1 
who would sell their Saviour, were he aga 


for half the price that Judas acc 
** Denunciations, sir, are wea 


others; but wh: 








ndutes of my Slate 
1 return that, in iny i 
Capitol, w 


wr the privilege of hay 
yinet-making, and th 











nh upon 
-epted to betray h 
pons that two can uy 


any one expects to employ them against me wit 


he misealculates sadly the char 

“<7 have said all I think it 1 
mean to argue the bilihere. | 
at home.”’ 


Sir, he did argue it at home. 


missionist, and did all he ec 
the proud spirit of resistai 


tributed to raise in Alabama. 


and sounding words and fi 
the course he had pursued 
in the Senate advocates 
beginning 


acter of the man | 
iecessary to say. [| did 
shall, if necessary, argu 


He became \ 
yuld in his State to 
ice he himself had con- 
After all these brave 
ery resolves, he 
in Alabaiaa, ant 
the comp) ymuise fron 


reneat 


to end—goes for submission utter 
entire—and denounces those who will 


not 


his downward path in submission as trait 


He at first denounced o1 


1 this floor those wi 


went for the compromise as traitors, whilst he he'd 


forth defying resistance; 
and denounces those wh 
low his brave counsels o 


| because they will not bow 


i 


now, he wheels rot 
oO propose only to f 
f resistance 
to an ignominious sur- 


as traitors, 


render—to a gross outrage, as he characterizes 


W hat 


they are traitors. 
aman be worth? 


can censure from s' 


In denouncing others, he | 


denounces himself, and stands forth se! f-convieted 
I come now to the speech delivered here | 


other day, the last in my 
show you what Mr. Je 


series of proof. Iw 
RR¥Y CLEMENS, Senat 


from Alabama, is, in December, 1851. | 
read to you the first paragraph of his speech. | 


| a subsequent part he appr 


mise. He says: 


“Mr. President, it was not n 
patriotic men who framed the 
healing effects; but even whe 


spected their motives, and felt that Rome. in 


day, never assembled a Senate 


patriotism”? 


Why, [ thought he hac 


ators who voted for the compromise as me 


would sell their souls to 


oves the whole co 


np 


Ly fortune to agree wit 
compromise, | doubt 
n differing from them, | 


its prot 
» of loftier intellect or pur 
1 denounced those * 
wi 


Satan for office—w! 


would sell their Saviour for half the price Jue 


received. He continues: 


‘ But now, sir, when the work is accomplished, ave 


good effects are visible everyw 


here, I bow to their super 


wisdom, and ask only the Aumble privilege of assisting | 


maintain it.”* 


It is indeed an ‘humble privilege.” 


timation, rather than mak 
claims it, the Senator fror 





In my 
é the speech which p! 
m Alabama hai better, 


like Cranmer, have put his hand into the flam¢ 


and have it burnt to ashes. 


He formally denounced the admission of Ca- 


fornia as unconstitutional. 


In this speech he no’ 
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that it was constitational. IT will read what 


aul With, ang ee senator from South Carolina [Mr. Ruerr] says 
me "ion of California was unconstitutional, because 
I 5. tution provides only for the admission of States. 
S beens yot heard this same argument advanced at home 
° $91 ;, ‘oe men than the Senator, 1 would not hesitate to pro- 
tf ae it gure nonsense. The Constitution provides only 
mission of a State, True; but it is the act of ad 
eal tick makes it a State. Some thirty-three years 
, sir, were sitting in a convention in the then Ter- 
“Ala ama, framing a constituuion upon W hieh you 

tas he admitted into the Union. Did you imagine that 
e ads ynmitting the folly of asking that which Con- 
9 “pad poright to grant?) Suppose some wiseacre had 
itconvention and intormed you that the Consti 
wrovided only for the admission of States—that Ala- 
, and therefore could not be admitted 
, iat would have been your opimon, not 
: ; his constitutional learning, but of his common 
wi : Prom that period to this, with only a short inter 
oe the con. you have held a seat in this body. [as it everoc- 
P a ; » you that you were here unconstitutionally, and 
n the very act of taking vour seat you violated the in- 

syent you were sworn to support?) There are but three 

to t oe. | believe, in our history, in which States have been 
South. ve:t into the Union—Vermont, Kentucky, and Texas. 






' was a Territ 


+h tcame in as Territories; andif the position of 

» Senator from South Carolina be correct, the early fathers 
Republic, the framers of the Constitution, knew noth- 
Lors the ‘the fundamental law they established. But, sir, while 
rtion, and » Senator from South Carolina denies to California the 
t to come in because she was not a State, he yet con- 
is, with that remarkable consisteney which character- 
} many of the opponents of the compromise, that Mis- 
yr from did have that right. Now, sir, the only difference 


(NPAs ‘ 


stween the two cases 1s, that Missouri had a regular terri- 

tor vernment, and California never had. But they were 

=o ) ‘Territories nevertheless, and neither could ever be- 

does anything else without the assent of Congress. The 

both adopted a constitution, and sent it here for 

‘|; when approved, they both became States, but not 
then 


wy eople 
in 
apito} 
of hat Tow here is his affirmation that California was 
nel 1 ally admitted, because, as he argues, 
he was admitted precisely like other States; 
him they were Territories as she was, and the act of 
imission made hera State. All the other States, 
ibama included, were Territories when they 
e admitted; so California, being a Territory 
en she was admitted, was admitted as consti- 
tionally as they were admitted. There is the 
ne cument. I have in my hand the act of Con- 
bn th cress admitting Alabama as a State into the 
The truth is, Mr. President, and you 
Tet w it very well, no Territory has ever been ad- | 
he reneat ted into this Union as a State. In every in- 
ane cethe course pursued has been this: Congress 
siee. fron ses an act authorizing the people in the Terri- 
utter tory to adopt a constitution and form a State. 
[he people get together, make a government, 
it lopt a constitution, put the machinery of their 
hose ¥ State government into operation, and apply here 
whe} radmission as a State. They are States, and 
anita ey come in as States. Under the clause of the 


Vv \ 


ly to fol- suiuion authorizing Congress to admit new 
neha States into the Union, their territorial garb is 
eee emits irown away, and they come here robed in all the 
Reciom it. gnity of free and independent sovereignties. 
ems a \labama, the Senator’s own State, was admitted 

} “he act of Congress passed for the 
“onvicted ‘mission of Alabama, begins thus: 


Pad an, Union. 





*s. he hut that way. 


here t “That the inhabitauts of the Territory of Alabama be, 
fr Bs aud they are hereby authorized to form for themselves a 
ens ‘ttuton and State government, and to assume such 
; une as they deem proper; and that the said Territory. 
I ‘hen formed into a State, shall be admitted into the 
I ion upon the same footing with the original States in 


respects whatsoever. 


They agreed to form themselves into a free and 


othe with 


loud vith Missouri. Here is what the people of that 
them, | State did: 


“Va - : . . 

a We, the people of Missouri, inhabiting the limits 
tinatter designated, by our Representatives in Conven 
108 “0, do mutually agree to torm and establish a free and 


men w! m ident republic, by the name of the State of Missouri ; | 


| i" (tor the goverament thereof do ordain and establish this 
—W mstitution, *? 


1 was a State; Alabama was a State; 
(all the other States that have arisen from ‘Ter- 
‘orles were full sovereignties when they came 
dine 1 OE a {mitted into the Union. How was it with 
issouri 2 Missouri adopted a constitution in 
Whe She was not admitted, I think, until 1822. 
Foe were was she, then, before she was admitted 
I better, ‘ato the Union? She had all her officers in full 
ssn ‘io nae executive, her legislative, and her 
" hata “partments of her government organized. 

of Cali- uined ¢ mae meee could she not have re- 
ndepenasae = as not Alabama a free and 
whe : nt State, as her constitution affirms, 
“she applied for admission’? {t must have 


Missour 









fHE 


ndependent State, and they did so. So it was | 


assembled at St. Louis, on the twelfth day of June, | 











been so, or she could not have been admitted. I | 
hesitate not to say thatif she had not been a State 
it would have been a gross violation of the Con- 
stitution to have admitted her into the Union. 
You, Mr. President, never supposed, when you | 
came her to represent her as a State, that she was | 
a Territory? No, sir. “The Senator from Ala- 
bama does not know the birth of his own State. 

How could the admission of Senators here make 
a State? Unless the people had previously organ- 
ized the State, no act of Congress admitting them 
as States could make them such. 

i think, then, the argument of the Senator in fa- 
vor of the constitutionality of the admission of Cal- 
ifornia, is not of great potency. It is based upon 
a denial that the people of his own State, were the 
authors of their own rights and liberty. They 
owe their existence, not to their own volition, but 
to others. Let him glory in such a parentage for 
his State, if he pleases, He must be hard driven 
for an argument to sustain his new position. After 
affirming that the admission of California was 
unconstitutional, he resorts to these expedients to 
prove the contrary, and to nullify his own previ- 


; ouS arruments. 


As I said, he now supports the whole compro- 
mise. So staunch is his adherence, that he even 
says he would not repeal the law by which the 
slave trade is prohibited in this District, under the 
penalty of emancipation. But the dangerous fea- 
ture in this bill—all that the South eared to oppose— 
was the usurpation on the part of Congress, of the 
,ower to emancipate the slaves in this District. 
Phat is what we objected to in that act. Yet the 
Senator says he would not vote to repeal this act. 
He is willing to let the legislation by which slaves 
are emancipated in this District remain to be ap- 
plied in future, by the same course of reasoning, 
to the States. He is certainly enamored of the 
compromise. 

He becomes, too, an apologist fur the manner 
in which the fugitive slave law 1s executed. Here 
, are the meek, and comely, and honeyed words in 

which he apologizes for the execution of the act. 
He says: 


“That it has been occasionally evaded in other places, 
is true; and that in some instances it has been resisted by 
violence, [ do not deny. But that was to have been ex 

| pected. It is so, and always will be so, of all lawsina | 
} country like ours. No man ever believed, when this law 
was passed, that it would be executed in every instance 
No man ever believed so of any law framed by the wisdom 
of man. Itis sufficient that this law Aus been executed as | 
Jaithfully as other laws. Occasional failures by no means | 
Warrant any one in asserting that it isin effect a dead letter. 
here is not a law upon our statute-books which is not 
sometimes evaded. There isnot a yearin which criminals 
do not escape the penalties prescribed by the law against 
murder; but that is no reason for the repeal of the law. It 
is better that the life of the citizen should be imperfectly | 
protected than not protected atall. So in the present case, 
if the law does not secure the certain return of every fugi- 
tive, it does as much as any human law can do; and | can 
construe in but one way the conduet of that Southern man 
| who desires to continue agitation about it.” 

His assertion is, that the fugitive slave law has 
been enforced as well as any other law—as laws 
against murder or theft. Now, what is the fact? 
Just about the time when the Senator was deliv- 
ering luis speech, the Christiana rioters were hav- 
ing a glorious triumph in their unanimous release 
from its penalties. ‘The murder of a citizen of 
Maryland had been consummated under this very 
act, in the State of Pennsylvania. Yet, when in 
my speech [ ventured to suggest that not a hair 
of the head of one of these Christiana rioters would 
be touched, the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Bropueap]| rose and intimated that | cast an as- 
persion on his State, and broadly maintained tliat 
his State was true to the Constitution, and would 
enforce the laws. He feared rather that the inno- 
cent would be punished than that the guilty would 
escape. How stands the final result? Every one 
of the Christiana rioters have been released from 
all penalties, and released in such a form and man- 
ner, that I saw in the ** Union,’’ the other day, a 
letter from a Virginian, inquiring whether there 
was such a thing as getting back a negro at all in 
the free States? The writer said that there were 
a great many people in his part of the country 
who desired to recapture their slaves, but from the 
appearauce of things, from the release of those 
men in Pennsylvania, it seemed to be pepeees for 
a Southern man to attempt to reclaim his slave. 
That was published here not a week ugo; and yet 

|| the Senator from Alabama says, that this law has 
\| been enforced as well as other laws. Did he ever 
hear of other laws where a prisoner was rescued tn 
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just at this time, when the census 1 


a court of justice in open day, with all the guards 
and sanctity of justice around it?) Does he know 
of any law of the land where those who go to 
enforce it are deliberately murdered? and every 
criminal, without any exception, from Massachu- 
setts to Pennsylvania, have all gone free of pun- 
ishment? Why, it seems that just in proportion 
as time develops the faet, that the South has ob- 


{ 
’ 


; tained nothing by this compromise—that so far 


from having eained anything, she has only earned 
contempt— the sympathie , the teelings, ‘and the 
suppert of some Southern men seem to cling oloser 
to its support, The worse it 1s, the more they love 
it. ‘The more they are degraded, the more they 
humble themselves. I see that, ac ‘ording to the 
census returns for the year ending the 30th of 
June, Rot), upwards of 1,000 fumitive slaves es 
Cy ped to the North from the South. That amounts 
to $8,000,000 worth of property at the market value 
of slaves. Maryland alone has lost 379 fugitives 
during that year. How many fugitives slaves who 
have thus fled to the North, have bet rendered 
up? Whenever one ts recovered by stealth, by 
connivance, or assent, (for some of them come 


sack of their own accord,) it ts heralded forth as 
a great proof of the enforcement of the law; but 
how many of these 1,000 slaves has the law re 
stored ? Not one, probably, in one hundred. Yet, 
, printed, show- 
ing our condition in relation to this law—when the 
North everywhere treats this feature of the com 
promise with demonstrations of defiance and con 
tempt —it is at this time, that a party rallies in the 
South, and goes for the compromise! the com- 
promise! everything for the compromise! As my 
distinguished predecessor said in his dying mo- 
nents, ** The South! the poor South! God knows 
what is to become of her.’”’ 


I have read to you extracts from the speeches of 
the Senator from Alabama, to show that he not 
only advocated resistance and secession, but said 


that if a State seceded he would dare the Gover 
ment to interfere. Now, what do you think he 
says in the last speech of his, to which I refer? 
He denies the right of secession; and he denies it 
first on authority, and then for reasons. I will 
read his authority: 

‘We are told that authority for the right of secession 1s 
to be found in the resolutions of Se and 99. So many men 
have seught to sustain absurd theories by referring to these 


resulutions, that | presume we ought not to be surprised 
even at thislast and weakest attempt of all. Nor in this 
age of progress is it to be wondered at, that the wisdom of 
the disciple should far outrun that of the teacher. John © 


Calhoun and George MeDutlie examined the resolunons of 
‘93 and °99 for the right of secession, and could not find it 
They found, as they theught, nullification; but nullification 
is itself a denial of secession We all know that some of 
the ablest efforts made by both of these great men, was to 
establish that nullification was the rightful remedy 


Of Mr. Calhoun he said: 


‘ Sir, I believe I loved him better wh living. and re 
spect him more now, than any on f those who make use 
ot his name to give respe ctability to treason. He was never 


secessionist, and [ am authorized to say that the proot 
will before Jong be given to the world. He regarded the 
attempt of a single State to go out ol Use LU nion as madne 
and died in that opinion.” 


He® is the assertion that the resolutions of 
1798 and 1799 do not sanction secession. Now, I 
understand there is & proposition in circulation in 
the other branch of Congress amongst members to 
print the Virginia report and resolutions of 1798— 
99, and by cireulating them, letthe people judg: 
for themselves what are the doctrines they contain. 
Will the Senator from Alabama subscribe or not 
If he will not-subseribe, I will subscribe a thou 
sand copies for him, if he will promise to frank 

i | 


them to his constituents, and y this means heé 


will show his sincerity and put down secession. 
Sir, they do advocate " secession, because they do 
advocate State sovereignty. They deny what he 
affirms, that the Supreme Court of the United 
States is the arbiter between States. They affirm, 
that each of the States has a right to construe the 


ting vetweenh 


compact of the Constitution ex) 
them, and construing the compact, they nave a 
it to determine whether it has been violated, 


wy 
[hese are 


righ 

and the mode and measure of redress. 
the positions assumed jn the report and resolutions 
of 1798 and 1799. 

The only difference between ‘he Republican 
party and South Carolina in 1832 and 1833 as to 
nullification, was this: The Republicans in Vir- 
vinia and elsewhere maintained that the resolutions 
of 1798 and 99 affirme dl secession; we maintained 
that they affirmed nullification. They said we 
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ee 
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could not remain in the Union and nullify its laws; 
but that each State had a right to secede from the 
Union as a consequence of her sovereignty. There 
is really no incompatibility between these posi- 
tions. They perfectly harmonize. If aState has 
a right to nullify, it has a right to secede. 

sut the Senator says that John C, Calhoun was 
not an advocate of secession; and that it will soon 
be proved by somebody that he denied this right 
in a State. On page 301 of Mr. Calhoun’s late 
work, the Senator from Alabama, if he ever reads 
it, will find these words: 

“That a State, as a party to the constitutional compact, 
has a right to secede, acting in the same capacity in which 
it ratified the Constitution as a compact, cannot, with any 
show of reason, be denied by any one who regards the 
Constitution as acompact. This results, necessarily, from 
the nature of a compact where the parties to it are sover- 
eign, and of course have no higher authority to which to 
appeal.’”’ 

These are the words of Mr. Calhoun, holding 
his dying pen; and if he had said anything else he 
would have belied all his doctrines and his intelli- 
gence itself. Let the man step forth who will 
orove that Mr. Calhoun was opposed to secession. 
i hope the Senator will soon oe him out into 
open day. That man does not live who will ven- 
ture toattempt to prove that Mr. Calhoun falsified 
his own great work by contrary opinions; and, 
mark what I say, if he does live, and ever had 
any such design, he will never lift his head to as- 
sert it. Mr. Calhoun was surrounded by too 
many friends when living, to be abused by his en- 
emies when dead. He has sons who regard the 
honor of their parent, and who will protect his 
name and his reputation. And let the slanderers | 
stand forth and dare to say, that in defiance of his 
whole course of life, and his last written work, he 
denied the right of a State to secede; let them come 
forth if they dare. 

Sir, neither Mr. Jefferson, nor Mr. Calhoun, 
nor Mr. McDuffie, nor the resolutions of 1798 and 
1799, deny the right of secession. I will not say | 
anything about Mr. Jefferson. His most malig- 


nant enemies—the consolidationists and abolition- 
ists—dare not attribute such a sentiment to him. 
John Quincy Adams, holding the pen and describ- 
ing Mr. Jellovion's opinions, could not so stul- 
tify himself as to do otherwise than acknowledge 


that Mr. Jefferson maintained the right of a State 
to secede from the Union. Consolidationist, as he 
was, he had too much integrity and honesty to 
falsify the opinions of a dead statesman. ‘These 
are the authorities of the Senator from Alabama; 
and now let me come to his reasoning, which is 
just as conclusive as his authorities. He says: 

*<F apprehend, Mr. President, that a great deal of the 
misapprehension which exists in relation to this matter 
grows out of the too loose application of the word ‘ sover- 
eign’ to the States. We speak habitually of sovereign 
States ; as if their sovereignty was absolute and unques- 
tioned. But there is no such thing as a sovereign State 
within the limits of this Union. The Constitution has ex- 
pressly denied it.”’ 

There is assertion broad and strong. ‘* Thereis 
no such thing as a sovereign State within the 
limits of this Union,’’ says the Senator from Ala- | 

r . ‘ * 
bama. ‘* The Constitution has expressly denied 
it.”? Where? In what clause? I have re&d the 
Constitution ali over, and can see no expression 
in it denying the sovereignty of the States, or the 
consequent, right of secession. If there be a 
such clause in the Constitution, let it be produced. 
It will settle at once the whole question. 

The Senator continues: 

** The Constitution has taken away from the States some 
of the highest and most essential attributes of sovereignty. 
They cannot coin money; they cannot emit bills of credit; 
they cannot punish treason against themselves ; they can- 
not go to war; they cannot enter into compacts with other 
States; nay, more: the Constitution provides that the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States shall be the supreme 
law of the land, anything in the constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding. Now, who ever 


heard of a sovereignty with the laws of another power supe- 
rior to its own within its own limits ?” 


punish treason which the Senator says the States | her. Let any man within her limits 
If this is true, I will give up the || 
question; and I will never again open my mouth || 
| in defence of State sovereignty and State rights. || 
If a State cannot punish treason, it is clear it can- | 
not be sovereign. ‘The very definition of sovereign- | 


The || that the Senate must be fatigued from t 
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do not possess. 


ty is supremacy. Its duty is protection. 


| duty of the citizen is allegiance; and treason is a 


violation of allegiance. If, therefore, a State can- 


| not punish treason—if it cannot punish a violation 


| sovereignty. 
| Senator is altogether mistaken in his assertion. | 


| treason, which J will read to the Senate. 


of alleziance—there cannot be such a thing as State 
But how stands the matter? The 


His own State constitution has a clause punishing 
In the 
constitution of Alabama, the sixth article and fif- 
teenth clause reads: 


‘* Treason against the State shall consist only in levying | 


war against it, or aiding or adhering to its enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted of 
treason unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the 
same overt act, or his own confession in open court.”? 


There is the constitution of his own State, upon 


to punish treason, and therefore that she is sover- 
eign. I have not looked into the constitutions of 


all the States; but in the constitution of Missouri, | 


(13th article, 15th clause,) there is the same pro- 


article, 2d clause,) Indiana, (article 11th, clause 


2d,) Louisiana, (title VI, article 90,) Mississippi, | 


(article 7, clause 3,) Florida, (article 16, clause 4,) 
Arkansas, (article 9, clause 2,) Texas, (article 7, 


| clause 2,) Wisconsin, (article 1, clause 10,) and 


last of all, lowa, (article 2, clause 16.) Every one 
of these—all of them new States—have been ad- 
mitted into the Union with this clause in their con- 
stitutions, in which they assert the right of pun- 


allegiance of their citizens, of which treason is the 
violation. 
afford. Congress, at every successive act approv- 
ing of these constitutions, indorses the right of 
the States to punish treason; and therefore affirms 
the sovereignty and independence of the States. 
That is in 

tion of the 
that treason against the United States shall consist 
ia levying war against them, and in adhering to 
their enemies, ad giving them aid and comfort. 
‘« Their enemies’’—enemies of the States. 


eigns, against whom treason may be committed 
in their united capacity. And when, afterwards, 
Congress approved the State constitutions, in which 


treason is defined, and a power is expressed to | 
punish it against the States, it isin perfect harmony 


| with the Constitution of the United States; and 


both the Constitution of the United States and the 


constitutions of the States which have been ad- | 
mitted into the Union, go to show that the States | 


The Constitution does not 
be committed against the 


alone are sovereign. 
say that treason -_y 
Government of the 

No, sir; itis against the States that treason can 
alone be committed, whether acting together in 
the Union, or as separate States. It is in ae 


| ** their enemies,’’and giving their enemies aid an 


comfort, that the offence consists. 
say that the Constitution of the United States and 


the constitution of all the States teach but one | 


| doctrine, contrary to the affirmation of the Senator 
‘| from Alabama, and that doctrine is, that the 


States are sovereign. 


treason. If he can nullify the constitution of his 


| own State, and cast her out of existence—if 


he can degrade her intoa wretched dependency on 


this Government, which can be trampled upon | 


| with impunity, and dares not lift the front of re- 


Because the States have surrendered the power | 


of coining money, and making war and peace, to 


the States are not sovereign. Are not alliances, of- | 
fensive and defensive, common among nations, in | 
which they agree to make war and peace together ? 
Did any one ever suppose that they renounced 
their sovereignty by such agreements? As to coin- 
ing money, it has been gravely proposed in 
Europe that all nations should consent to one | 
coinage. That is a mere matter of commercial | 
convenience. But there is one test, the power to | 


| 


sistance—let him do it, and take all the glory of 
such anachievement. For my part, it ismy glory 
as well as my privilege that I am a citizen of a 


¢ || sovereign State—the State of South Carolina. To 
the General Government, therefore he argues that | 


her, as the Senator from Alabama formerly said 
of his State, 1 owe my allegiance. With her I 
live; and at her mandate I trust I am prepared to 
die. And I care not what consolidationist, whether 


from the North or South, dares to assail her in the | 
exercise of her sovereignty, so far as I am con- | 


cerned, with the little power I possess, at her com- 
mand I will resist, and resist to the last. She is 
my sovereign; and she at least will not tolerate the 
doctrine that treason cannot be committed against 


| fore me many other points in which the 
| them to be read and compared, as t} 


| beautifu 
| and his tragic delineations of the horrors of dis. 
' union, I must leave unquoted. 


| ministration of General Taylor. 


A ; . | members of the caucus to receiving a verbal pledge, and it 
ee ect consistency with the Constitu- || 


nited States. That Constitution says, || , 
YS) | | was brought in the caucus by Mr. Rip Davis of Limestone. 


The | 


Sonstitution itself describes the States as sover- || , : 
Constitu ame Al the written pledge, and that it was represented and believed 
|| to be in Mr. Clemens’s handwriting.”? 


nited States or the Union. | 
Therefore I | 


His own State punishes | 
| to agree, a member from Greene stated 


| some seemed to question its being in Mr. Clemens’s 
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against her, in obedience to an powea? arts 
stands her statute; her incorruptible judiciary: hr. 
Executive armed with the sword of authority 
protect her sovereignty. Their fate will je de ° 

Mr. President, | am exhausted; and | sitees 


he lene 

I have an 
inconsis. 
are eXposed, 
I must leave 


; : ’ R MY are cop. 
tained in his last speech. His INconsistene 


with es to the dismemberment of Texas 


of time I have tried its patience. 


tencies of the Senator from Alabama 
and which I promised to expose. 


leg 


his 
picture of the blessings of the Union. 


! > I turn, in conely. 
sion, to a public matter which has lately come t 
light in Alabama. It has been in the public prints 
for many weeks, and I have not seen it con 


= . ra- 
dicted. I take it to be true. 


It may go far to 


|| explain the inconsistencies of the Senator from 
|| Alabama. 

which she was admitted into this Union; and that | 
constitution distinctly affirms that she has a right | 


It is well known that when that Senator was 
elected to his seat in this body, he was elected by 
the Whigs. The Democratic party, by an over. 
whelming vote, I Jearn, nominated his competitor 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, to be their candidate for the Sen. 


} ( se,) 3 | ate. The Democratic party had a majority in the 
vision; so in the constitution of Kentucky, (6th || ' 


Legislature; but a few of the gentleman’s friends 
in combination with the Whigs, elected him to his 
present place. I hold in my hand the statemen: 
of Judge Buford. You know the man, Mr. Pres. 
ident; and a more honorable and truthful man 


| does not live within the confines of Alabama or 
the South. I know him also, sir; and I suppose 
|| his veracity and honor would not suffer in com. 


parison with that of any man on this floor. Here 


|| 18 a statement he has placed before the world. He 
ishing treason, and, consequently, the right to the | 


was a Senator at the time in the Alabama Legis- 


| | Jature: 
Look at the construction these facts || 


* On the night before the final balloting by the Legislature 


| for a United States Senator, acaucus of the Whig members 


was held, at which it was announced that Mr. Clemens 
had verbally pledged himself, if elected, to support the Ad- 
Objections were made by 


was insisted that it should be reduced to writing. Accord- 
ingly, soon after, a small strip, containing a written pledge, 


It was nearly or exactly in these words: 
“* Tf elected to the United States Senate, I promise to 


| support the administration of General Taylor. 


‘Jere: Clemens.’ 
*<1t was further stated by Major Buford that he had seen 


Another Whig member of the Alabama Legis- 


| lature, who was in the caucus, comes out with a 
statement confirming that of Mr. Buford. Here 


is what he says: 


Evrauta, (4la.,) January 29, 1851. 
GENTLEMEN: Your note of this date is received. For 
my own part, I never recogniz'd any obligation of secrecy 


| in relation to the Clemens’ affair. I supported Mr. Clemens 
| (as is well known) with extreme reluctance, and with the 
| reservation of the right to make any explanation of the rea- 


sons I might think proper; and besides, I heard of no pledge 
of secrecy in the caucus. I would not, however, hive vol- 
unteered my testimony in this matter, nor have given it, 
but for the reasons stated in your note. 

On the eve of Mr. Clemens’s election to the United States 
Senate, there was a caucus of the Whig party; I did not 
contemplate attending, but wentat the urgent request of my 
colleague, Mr. Gardner. When we arrived we found the 
caucus organized—the only question was whether the 
Whigs, as a party, should support Mr. Clemens. Some ot 


| his friends gave verbal assurances that he would, if elected, 


act with the Whigs, and said they were authorized by him 
to say so. It was objected that it was unsafe to support 
him without a written pledge, and the caucus being unable 
at a pledge could 
be obtained, and called on Mr, Rip Davis, fiom Limestone, 
who rose and produced a small scrap of paper, and read it 
as near as I can remember, in these words: 

<< <If elected to the United States Senate, I pledge myself 


| to sustain General Taylor’s administration. 


‘Jere: CLEMENS.’ 
** A good many gathered around to inspect the pape 
nand- 
writing, when Mr. Davis said in substance, ‘I pledge ™y 
honor as a gentleman it is Mr. Clemens’s hand, and wnt- 
ten by himself.’ 

“The same gentleman who had called on Mr. Davis, 4 
above stated, then took the paper, and holding it up, read it 
out in a louder tone, and in the same words. 6 

** Yours, &e. PAUL McCALL.’ 


Mr. President, I have done. . The Senator from 


| Alabama, without any provocation on m part, 
| thought proper to arraign me before the 


enate. 
I stated what my purpose was—that I would dis- 
credit the witness—that I would show that the 
authority which has presumed to impugn the 
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or and character of other Senators was not so 
high as to injure the reputation of any man, much | 
igh ¢ 








hou 
hat of a Senator. I have fulfilled my task. | 
it has been mest ne performed; but [could 
otavoid performing it. If have only acted on the 
wionsive, aud while I deprecate the necessity 
— etd compelled me to this course of action, 
a the same time, must render my profound 
acknowledgments to the Senate for the courtesy 


which has afforded me the opportunity of doing 
what | have done, in the vindication of truth and 


less t 


———oooE eee eee 


ivi, CLEMENS. Mr, President, pean. 
ant two o'clock, when at my room, I received 


about , r s : : 

the following formidable missive: 

Senate Cuamoper, February 26th, 1852. 
Dear Ste: [ have been directed by the Hon. Barnwell | 

Rliett to inform you thatte morrow he will address the Sen- | 
\ 5 


te upon the subject of personatities between you and him- 
we and that he has given notice this morning to the Sen- 


ate, to that effect. : g } 

{have the honor to be, most respectfully, your obedient 

y R. BEALE, Serzeant-at-.4rms. 
ay. Ciemens, United States Senator. 

if that notice had been given to me alone, I 
might have supposed that the Senator from South 
Carolina intended to give me an opportunity of | 
preparing to die with decency. But, not satisfied | 
with directing this note to me, I see from the | 
morning papers that he gave, in addition, a formal | 
notice to the Senate, te the galleries, to the report- | 
ers, and the letter-writers, in order that they might | 
all appear on the present occasion, to witness his | 
triumph and my discomfiture. It may ha pen, | 
that the vain self-concett which has induced him 
to overlook the means of assault, has equally in- 
duced him to undervalue those of the defence. | 
The Senator from South Carelina has manifested | 
an ignorance of the history of this compromise; | 
an ignorance of my position in relation to it; he | 
has drawn deductions from it so false, and so un- 
justifiable, that 1 can attribute it to nothing but | 
that blind and rabid spirit of disunion which pre- | 
vents him from seeing things, that, to other men, | 
are as apparent as the noon-daysun. Hesays that 
I called him a knave and a traitor. No man who | 
heard that speech of mine, ever entertained such 
an opinion, but himself. The allusion to knavery 
was an illustration, nota charge. But, if 1 had 
done so, the subsequent course of that Senator 
justifies me in adding the epithet of coward, to 
that of kKnave and traitor. 

ThePRESIDENT. The Senator must not use | 
expressions of that kind. 

Mr. CLEMENS. [am not out of order, Mr. 
President, and I intend, if I can, to keep within | 
the rules of order; but there are some things 
which I must say, and which I willsay. If, when 
he believed that the charge of knavery was pend- 
ing against him, he brooded over it, and took more 
than two months to prepare himself for a deliber- 
ate speech to answer it on the floor of the Senate, 
he does not deserve the character of a man. No | 
man, with the feeling of a man in his bosom, | 
who believed such a charge was pending against | 
him would have sought redress here. He would | 
have looked for it elsewhere. He submitted to | 
it then, and now comes here not to ask redress | 
in the only way he should have sought it, but, | 
as he says, to discredit the witness; and how | 
does he propose to do it? He begins with the | 
evidence of two of his co-conspirators. Now, in | 
my State, they are not allowed by law to give evi- 


ntintiitinmntets a a ——————————— 
rr te 


dence for one another. But that is not all. He 
has evaded the point. He has sought to create a 
false impression upon the Senate and the country. 
He has endeavored to make this Senate believe 
that I intended to charge them with open applause 
of his conduct. I meant no such thing; and every | 
man knew that I did not mean it. But will he 
deny that they went to him and shook hands with 


him, congratulating him upon the speech that he | 
had made? 


Mr. RHETT. I deny it. | 
5 Mr. CLEMENS. Mr. Cuase, did you not do | 
| 

Mr. CHASE. I do not remember whether I | 
shook hands with the Senator or not. I know I | 
expressed then, as I express now, my concurrence | 
in the State rights doctrines of the speech, but not | 
in its disunion sentiments ; just as when the Sen- | 
ator from Alabama, the other day, delivered an | 
eloquent speech upon another subject, I expressed | 
to him my gratification and, so far as I concurred | 
nit, my approval of it. And now I ask the Sen- 


'| duced to him. 
know me. But I never intended to make his 





ator from Alabama upon what authority he says 
{ am a co-conspirator with any one upon this 
floor? 

Mr. CLEMENS. I will attend to one at a 
tume. Now, what witness is discredited? The 
Senator from South Carolina alleges that there was 
no such congratulation. Before the words are cold 
upon his lips, the Senator from Ohio contradicts 
him. Where, then, is the witness who is dis- 
credited? Here are witnesses who saw it. The 
Senator from Ohio does not pretend to say that he 
did not do it. He does not pretend to say any- 
thing of the sort. He says merely he does not 
remember shaking hands. But, sir, it is no extra- 
ordinary thing—it is nothing extraordinary for the 
Senator to be upon friendly and intimate terms 
with those whom he professes extreme anxiety to 
destroy. [am not saying anything disrespectful 
of these gentlemen. The point which [ mean to 
make is this; that the Senator from South Carolina 
at home denounces them as traitors—that every- 
where throughout the land he has assumed the 
ground thatthey were worse than Arnolds—and yet 
in the face of all this, we find his personal relations 
with them so warm that they can afford to go and 
congratulate him upon his efforts in favor of dis- 
union, 


1 mean to say is, that it is extraordinary—that it 
is something which is strange to the country, that 
this uncommon intimacy should exist between 
them. But thatis not all. The Senator has given 
us another illustration of his facility for forming 
such associations. In that very speech which he 
made here in the course of his reply to Mr. Foote, 
he let out the fact that he had private consultations 


{ do not mean to say there is anything | 
discreditable to them in that association; but what | 


with Thomas H. Benton behind one of the columns | 


of this Capitol in relation to Mr. Foote’s conduct 
towards Mr. Calhoun. Who, in South Carolina, 
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Mr. CLEMENS, There is another matter to 
which | wish to advert, and I will give way in ten 
minutes. 

Mr. JONES. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. CLEMENS, There is a matter which 
has been brought into this controversy which I 
choose to notice now. I do not wish that any 
false impressions shall go abroad to the country. 
The Senator from South Carolina has ventured to 
do here to-day what no man in Alabama was ever 
found bold enough to do in my presence. The 
retailer of a slander is as bad as the originator. 
Indeed, he is, if possible, worse than he who ori- 
ginated it. He has charged me with owing my 
election to a corrupt bargain with the Whig mem- 
bers of the Alabama Legislature, and he has read 
a letter from Jefferson Buford and Paul McCall on 
the subject. I choose to notice them now. If he 
had only waited two days longer, I think the 
probability is he would never have ventured to 
make the charge; because the refutation of it has 
gone home so strong, that no man would have 
dared to repeat it. The fact is this, that so far 
from making any pledge, that slip of paper to 
which Mr. Buford alludes contained no expression 
of opinion at all. Sir, you were in Montgomery 
at the time. Although of course you cannot be 
presumed to know what was done by the Whig 
party, yet your conduct from that day to this has 
manifested that you did not believe one word of 
the calumny. It was a simple note of authority 
to Mr. Davis to state what my opinions were. 
He was a warm, personal friend, yerfectly familiar 
with those opinions; and I told him, w ho had 
heard them repeatedly, to state what they were. 
There is now a member in the other House who 


| was a leading member of that Legislature—one 


would have believed that Barnwetut. Ruerr would || 


have gone to Thomas H. Benton to consult about 
the interests of John C. Calhoun? 

There was another witness whom the Senator did 
not call to the stand—possibly, because he is not 
here—possibly, because his testimony would not 
havesuited him quite so well—and thatis the honor- 
able Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. Hate,] 


who was actually so delighted that he left his seat | 


and came over to this side of the House to listen 
to the whole of that harangue. Yet the Senator 
from South Carolina now attempts to create the 
impression upon the country that I have made a 
false charge against him; of being on terms of in- 
timacy with these gentlemen. ‘There is one thing 


which we all know: if there is no concord of sen- | 


timent between him and them, there is a concord 


of sentiment between him and those whom they ! 


represent. We all know that the Abolitionists 
have declared that the Constitution ef the United 
States is “‘a covenant with death and an agreement 


with hell;’’ and we all heard the Senator utter sen- | 


timents equally as atrocious. 

He says that I calumniated him. 
him! It is beyond the power of man to do it. 
How, though, did | calumniate him? What word 
did I utter, which he has not avowed on the floor 
of the Senate? Did he not get up, and proclaim 


Calumniate | 


| denouncing it, or authorizing me to do so. 


of the individuals whom it is alleged knows most 
about it—who has, again and again, authorized 
me to pronounce it a calumny. Mr. Davis has 
again and again authorized me to do the same. 
A number of other gentiemen have written letiers 
But 
the Senator brings up that dead carcase on the 
floor of the Senate, and makes it a charge against 
me to account, as he supposes, for what? An 
abandonment of Democratic principles? Who 
charges we with having done so? Who alleges 
that I have ever given a vote that was not accord- 
ing to the strict Democratic faith? Who charges 
me with not being in full association with every 
Democratic member of this body ? 

| promised long ago, and tt is a duty which I 
mean now to discharge, that if ever I could meet 
a man in Alabama who would allege that thing to 
be true, [ should brand him as he deserved; and I 
want the Senator to mark now what I have to 
say on the subject, and apply it. The charge, 
emanate from whatever quarter it may, circulated 
by whom it may, is a foul lie, unmitigated and 
unredeemed by the slightest semblance of truth. 


I am now willing to adjourn until to-morrow. 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Then I move that 
the Senate adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to, and the Senate ad- 


|| journed. 


himself a traitor? And does he callit calumny, | 


when I charge him with being precisely what he 
has avowed that he is? Is that the standard by 
which he measures calumny? Sir,I could sa 

nothing worse of him than he has said of himself; 
I never intended to say anything half as bad. It 
is true, he is a man for whom I never had any 
fancy. It is true, I never sought his acquaintance. 
It is true, that when he came here, | refused to 
extend to him that courtesy which is usually ex- 


tended to new Senators, and refused to be intro- | 


That is the reason he does not 


character nor his conduct the theme of discussion ' 


in the Senate. 


The subject is too small. I have 


heard or rather I have read, a description by one | 


of the English poets, of a certain period of dark- 
ness when vipers crawled among the multitude, 
‘* hissing, but stingless;’”’ and I knew well that it 
applied to him. 
is no sting about him. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Ifthe Senator from 
Alabama will permit me, I will suggest that it 
is impossible for him to-day to answer tle speech 
of the Senator from South Carolina; and, with his 
permission, | will move that the Senate do now 
adjourn till to-morrow, twelve o’clock. 






We can hear his hiss, but there | 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friar, February 27, 1852. 
The House metat twelve o’clock, m. Prayer by 


| the Rev. C. M. Buruer. 


The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
BOUNTY LANDS. 
The SPEAKER stated as the first business in 


' order, the special order of the House, being a bill 


entitled ‘* An act explanatory of the act approved 
September 28, 1850, entitled, ‘An act granting 


| * bounty land to certain officers and soldiers who 


‘have been engaged in the military service of the 
* United States,’ as amended by the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, and that 
the pending question was upon the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. BOWIE. I move that the special order be 
postponed, with a view of going into Committee 
of the Whole on the Private Calendar 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman move to 
postpone it to a day certain ? 

Mr. BOWIE. Until Monday next. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. I would 
suggest to the gentleman that the bill whichi is the 
special order, is now upon its passage, and that 
one vote will dispose of it. 
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Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Can the special 
order be postponed without unanimous consent ? 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. JONES. It took two-thirds to make the 
special order, and it seems to me that a majority 
cannot defeat that special order by postponing it. 


There is another special order coming up on Tues- 
day, and if a majority are disposed to get clear of 
that special order, they can, by postponing it from 


day to day, defeat the rule which required two 
thirds to make it « special order. 
“The SPEAKER, ‘The Chair is of the opinion 
at it has been the prac tice of this body Lu post- 
special order from day to day, by the vote 
if a majority of the Llouse, and that that is one 
form in which the House inay dispose of a special 
order. The rule is, that ‘* when a question is 
under debate, but to 
o lie on the table, for the previous ques- 


pone a 


no motion shall be received 
adjourn, t 
uuon, lo postpone to a day certain, to commit or 
mend,’’ &c. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. It certainly defeats 
the object i oon iking a : 
The SPEAKER. 


} 
t 


special orde re. 

The Chair is of opmion that 
nll may be recommitted or postponed toa day 
certain. 

Mr. JONES. Icall the attention of the Chair 
to his decision made on yesterday about this very 
bill, as reported in the Globe of to-day: 
That would be the 
morning hour, but tor the fact that the spe 

ul order reported from the Committee of the Whole on the 
stute of the Union upon yesterday, becomes the regular 
business, from day to day, until disposed of. Being aspecial 
order, it overrides all other business.’ 

The SPEAKER. It overrides al] other busi- 
ness, and is to be disposed of under the rules of 
the House. 

Mr. JONES. 1 think it takes two-thirds to 

postpone it, as it is a special order. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the practice 
* the House has been different, and that a ma- 
jority may postpone, from day to day, asa major- 
ity may commit. ‘That is the recollection of the 
Chair respecting the practice of the House. 

Mr, OLDS. I raise another point of order, and 
it is this: that Friday being set apart as private 
bill day, by a special rule of the House, that spe- 
cial rule overrides the special order of the House, 
and that itis jn order to move to take up the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The special order certainly 
sets aside all the standing rules—that in relation to 
private billday as well as the others. There can be 
no question, in the mind of the Chair, upon that 
point; and the Chair therefore overrules the point 


tne 


“The SPEAKER. 


business for th 


ol 


of order raised by the gentleman from Ohio. 
Mr. OLDS. If then a special order sets aside 
all the standing rules of the House, how can it be 


made without one day’s notice? 

The SPEAKER. The House suspended, by 
of two thirds, all the rules of the House, 
ind made this a special order, to be disposed of 
the rules of the House, and it must affect 
rivate bills as well as other business. 

Mr. OLDS. In order to test this question, I 
move to go intoa Committee of the Whole on the 
Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair decides that mo- 

tion to be out of order. 

lr. OLDS. From that decision I take an a 
peal. 
~ Mr. HALL moved to lay the appeal on the 


table. 


A VOLE 


bow 
iuet 


} 
pe 


p- 


The question was taken, and there were, upon 
. division—ayes 81, noes 52. 

So the appeal was laid upon the table. 

The question recurred upon the motion to post- 
pone the special order unul Monday next. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I must appeal 
from the decision of the Chair that it is in order 
for a majority to postpone from day to day, and 
thus defeat a special order made by two thirds of 
the House. 

Mr. HALL. Is it in order to move to postpone 
the bill indefinitely ? 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. HALL. Then I make that motion. 

The SPEAKER. There is a prior motion, 
however, and the Chair will call the attention of 
the gentleman from Missouri to the rule upon the 
subject. [tis as follows: 

“When a question is under debate, no motion shall be 
made bdt to adjourn, te lie on the table, for the previous 
question, to postpone to a day certain, to commit or amend, 


_THE, CONGRESSIONAL, .G. 


reguiar order of 


| question. 





to postpone indefinitely ; which several motions shall have 
precedence in the order in which they are arranged.”’ 

The motion of the gentleman from Maryland to 
postpone to a day certain inust, therefore, take 
precedence of the motion submitted by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, {Mr. Hatt.]} 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. Asa point 
of order, I suggest whether the subject-matter must 
not be under discussion, before the House, before 
a motion to postpone at all—either to a day certain 
or indefinite! y If the subject- 
matter be betore the [iouse, | shail move the pre- 
vious question on the passage of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair announced 
the special order was the first business in order, 
and it is now before the House and under discus- 
sion. It is ussion, according to the 
meaning of the rule. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Then I move the previous 
question on the passage of the bill, which, as | 
understand it, takes precedence of the motion to 
postpone. 

‘The SPEAKER. Ifthe Chair be correct in its 
decision that the bill may be postponed to a day 
certain, the effect of the previous question will be 
to bring the House to a vote upon the pos 
iment. 

Mr. MARSHALL. 
sage of the bill? 


The SPEAKER. 


an be entertained. 





under dis 


tpone- 


And upon the passage of the 


that 


LOB 


| that the point of order raised by 
| from Tennessee [Mr. Jones] does not 


Aud also upon the pas- | 


bill, in case the motion to postpone is disagreed | 


to. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Therule gives a motion 
for the previous quesuion precedence overa motion 
to postpone to a day certain; and under the decis- 
ion of the Chair, therefore, the motion for the pre- 
vious question must take precedence of the motion 
Lo postpone, 

Mr. JONES, of ‘Tennessee. It not only takes 
precedence, but, if 1 understand the rule, it cuts 
off the motion to postpone. Until the last Con- 
gress the previous question cut off a motion to 
refer; but by a special rule it was provided that the 
previous question should not cut off a pending 
motion to refer, but that the House should first 
vote upon the motion to refer and then upon the 
amendments, and everything else is cut off except 
the motion to refer and the amendments. 

Mr. CLINGMAN,. That is clearly right. 
There can be no doubt about it. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman trom 
‘Tennessee turn to the rule upon which he relies? 

Mr. JONES. Rule 46 is the one that prescribes 
the order of motions. ‘The 50th rule provides that 
‘The previous question shall be in this form: 
‘Shall the main question be now put?’ It shall 
only be admitted when demanded by a majority 
of the members present, and its effects shall be 
to put an end to all debate, and bring the House 
to a direct vete upon a motion to commit, if such 
motion shall have been made; and if this motion 
does not prevail, then upon amendments reported 
by acommittee, if any, then upon pending amend- 
ments, and then upon the main question.”’ 

Now, the previous question cuts off, as I think, 
everything except what is specified in that rule. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The direction of this whole 
matter must depend upon the correctness of the 
decision of the Chair, that this bill may be post- 
poned. Ifthe Chair is right in supposing that it 
may be postponed to a day certain, the Chair 
thinks it follows, very clearly, that the previous 
question will bring the House to a vote upon the 
postponement, just as it would bring the House to 
a vote upon a motion to commit. 

Mr. JONES. LIeall the attention of the Chair 
to the fact that the 50th rule provides that a mo- 
tion to commit shall not be cut off by the previous 
A motion to commit was cut off by the 
previous question until the adoption of this rule on 
the 5th of August, 1848. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from 
Tennessee remember what has been the practice 
of the House with reference to debate upon a 
proposition to postpone to a day certain? 

Mr. KING, of New York. It is not in order. 

The SPEAKER. Debate is not in order upon 


| ® proposition to postpone to a day certain, and 


hence it is not enumerated among the votes that 
the House must be brought to under the operation 
of the previous question. The Chair is very cer- 
tain that he has decided this question in accord- 
ance with the practice of the House. 


Mr. CLINGMAN. 


majority. 






E. 


Feb 
; ee 27, 
Chair that this whole discussion is out « 


i of order 
The previous question has not been St 


2s ‘ Sta 
and unul it is sustained the House cannot fon’ 
upon the effect of that motion. | submit th oy 


snat this 
of Order 

4 

G remark 
the gen 


whote discussion is premature, and out 
The SPEAKER. The Chair wou! 


tema 


. INvolye 
the one raised by the gentleman from Keni... 


[Mr. M ARSHALL,] or the operation of the ; 
question. 

The Chair decides that this special order inp, 
be postponed to a day certain. The gentlems. 
from Tennessee differs with the Chair. and ._ 
peals from this decision, and the question bef 
the House is on that appeal. , = 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I understand the inna 
man from Tennessee to rely upon the ground th, 
the previous question would cut off the motion ; 
postpone, but until it is put and sustained, t 6 ef 
fect of it cannot be inquired into by the Chair . 
the House. b 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Now 
Carolina is right in that. 

Mr. HOUSTON. [ understand the point qe. 
cided by the Chair is, that this special order pay 
be postponed to a day certain, by a majority vos 
of the House. That is the point, and not the of. 
fect, of the previous question, as supposed by the 
gentleman from North Carolina. If that be eps. 
rect, then a majority of the House can undo wha: 
two thirds have done. r 

Mr. JONES. At the time I took the apper 
from the decision of the Chair, the gentleman froy 
Kentucky had not moved the previous questi 

| 1 will now withdraw my appeal, and if the pre. 

vious question is sustained, and the Chair the 

| decides that the motion to postpone takes preve. 
dence of the main question, i shall renew the 
peal. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky, then moved 
the previous question. 

The previous question received a second, on a 
division—ayes 84, noes 60—and the main question 
was ordered to be now put. 

Several Mempers. What is the effect of the 
previous question ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair decides that the 
effect of the previous question is to bring the House 
first to a vote upon the motion to postpone till 
Monday next. 

Mr. JONES. From that decision I appeal, and 
[ ask for the reading of the 46th and 50th rules, to- 
gether with the note to the 50th rule. 

The Clerk read the rules, as follow: 

46. ** When a question is under debate, no motion shall 
be received but to adjourn, to lie on the table, forthe pre 
vious question, to postpone to a day certain, to commit or 
amend, to postpone indefinitely; which several motions 
shall have precedence in the order in which they are ar 
ranged.’ . 

50. “* The previous question shall be in this form : ‘ Shall 
the main question be now put?’ It shall only be admitted 
when demanded by a majority of the members present; and 
its effect shall be to put an end to all debate, and bring the 
House to a direct vote upon a motion to commit, if such 


ntus ky 
TEV ONS 


| motion shall have been made; and if this motion does not 


prevail, then upon amendments reported by a committee, !! 
any, then upon pending amendments, and then upon the 
main question.”? 


Note to the 50th rule: 


“The previous question was recognized in the rules ¢s 
tablished April 7, 1789, and could be demanded by five 
members, (the parliamentary law places it in the power 0 
two members—one to move, the other to second.) n the 
23d December, 1811, it was placed on a footing with th 
yeas and nays—that is, at the command of one fifth of the 
members present. It remained so until the 24th February, 
1812, when the cule was changed to its present form 0! 4 
According to former practice, the previous ques: 
tion brought the House to a direct vote on the main ques 


| tion—that is, to agree to the main proposition, to the exclu: 
| sion of all amendments and incidental motions ; but on (hr 


l4th January, 1840, it was changed to its present form—frt 
to embrace pending amendments, and then the main prop 
sition. ”? 

Mr. STANTON, of Ohio, moved to lay the 
appeal upon the table. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Illinois, demanded the 


| yeas and nays upon that motion; but they were 


refused. _ 
Mr. STUART demanded tellers; which were 


| ordered, and Messrs. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, 


} 
i} 


and Sranron, of Tennessee, appointed. 
And the question being put, it was decided 10 


| the affirmative—ayes 83, noes 65. 


So the appeal was laid upon the table, and the 


I would suggest to the || decision of the Chair was sustained. 
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Mr. SCURRY. f Bra 


have to b. obtained ? 
Mr BAYLY. hy 
Mr. GE NTRY 


Will not the consent 
ow 


upon the will not. 


If I understand the gentle- 
X. man's explanation, if we do not pass the oul, we 
. : . RR any the hin Wy . 
ey If the motion to postpone | Mr. FOW LER. I move that the bill do p Ww shall have to pay the salary of the commissioner 
are ill this business come up again on Mon- | lie upon the table, and upon that motion | ask the for four months for doing 4 thing. But if we do 
sina’ yeas and nays, Pass it, we shall hay. fo pay nothing in addition, 
m4 - SPEAKER. It will come up as a special ; he yeas and Hays were ordered. and the ¢ MmMissioner will be at work during the 
a : The question was then taken, and the result | fourm ths in the performan, e of his, ommission 
“Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Do I understand was—yeas 100, nays 84—as follows: Mr. BAYLY. That is its effect - 
Chair. th it the business wil] come up on Mon- YEAS—Messrs, Aiken, Andrews John Appleton, Wij He Joint resolution extending the time for the 
Chair, th t : , Py : ‘ 
Ly neXt a8 @ special order? Se in Ppleton, Ashe, Averett, Bartlett, Beale, Bowne, “OnuUNnuaNce of ‘he Commission under t ven 
a. CDP ART The Chair has so d cic John H. 20yd, Briggs, Brooks, Buell, Burrows, Lewis }) on with Bra Was taken up. a; d read af and 
The St EAKER, Phe —— . er decided. Campbell, Cartter, Caskie, Chandler, Chapman, Clark. - pineles ae a duicns ~_ 
Mr. JONES. Willit not be 1b Order, on Mon- Conger, Curtis, Daniel, George T. Davis, Dean. Dor 7 ae Seam a fenseeus ; 
ext, to move to suspend the rules, in order | Duncan. Durkee, Eastman, Evans, Fitch. Fowler, Thomas Ml LOREN( I do incers a the 
luce resolutions? D. Fuller, Giddings, Goodenow, Grow, Hall, fj irper, syect of ¢ xtendir e tim 
infroauce resoluuions : ‘ , Hart, Haws Hascall Haven, Nebard Henn, Hibbard Mr. BAYT.v } 
‘ODA EDD , ‘ : * om , : > fii ’ ard, wy? “81D0ard, Mr. BAYLY, fj because the tim,  limutes 
The SPE: KER, The Chair will decide that Horsford, Johu W, Howe, Hunt tr, Ingersoll, Ives. Jack 1 after it } e ee eee: en, 
estion when it comes up, son, Daniel 'T’, Jones, George VW. Jones, J, Glancy Jones. . so After it has ¢ X pure ee My asions + 
[ie question was then taken On the motion to George G. King, Preston King, Kubus, MeCorkle, ¥1, Don- | adjudie another claim Chere are aumants 
_ 7 nd resulted— yeas 77, nave 99—as fol. ,| ald, McQueen, Meade, Henry D. Moore, Murray, Newton. who, from the ¢ Xtent of county ¥Y Over which they 
KpONne, ANG ee . Caer p ' Orr, Outlaw, Peaslee. Penniman, Perkins, Phelp Price, have hee: blized 1 lect the . » | 
, : oo a | weve veen oblized to « ile thew testimony, hav 
W's Rantoul, Robie, Sackett, Sehermerborn. Schooleratt ti ! let ‘ 
: : * . . Not Cen) i? ‘0 1c 
YEAS—Messrs. Jobn Appleton, Ashe, Averett, David Schoonmaker, Scurry, Davtd L. Seymour, Origen 38. Sk , to complet 
I. Bailey, Bartlett, Bowie, John H’ Royd, Brooks, Lewis || mour, Ske tou, Smart, 
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it nm time, 
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Stanton, 
tion, Stuart, pr 


Mr. FLé RENCE. 


gentlemen hs 


ive 
resented.claims which have not been adjudicated 
T" + fae vompson, “aon VW Chon pson Mr BAY BY. There are a few more. | d 
t Basten Edgerton. Thomas j. D. Fulter, Hain. hurstou, oe 8, renee Wal idge, V alla *t know the precise number 
» Harper, Sampson W. Harris, Hart, Haws, Haven. NAYS ny ells, and 4 ‘dri¢ k—100. Ri ; Mr. FLORENER is not the numhe-.}.:.. . 
febard, Hibbard, Horsford, Howard, John Ww. Howe. aa . be = essrs. Aber rombie, Willis Ale i, Allison, avil pi VER EGIN € oe Shotthe nur roe! ures 
Thomas Y. How, Ingersoll, Jackson, John Johnson, ne Kk, shot oe HO: Barrere, Bell, Bennett, = eeeH Mr. BAY] Y. I think it is. 
niel T. Jones, J. Glaney Jones, Preston King. Kuins. sowie, Breck: nttdge, Brenton, Albert G. Brown, Busby Mr. | LORENCY low many have he n 
un, Meade, Murray, Nabers. Olds, Orr. Outlaw, 7 . a ¢ abell, Joseph ( able, ¢ aldwell, rh npson ited | J ; 
Ain, Pennie Rentoul. Robie, Sackett, Schooleraft’ nee 7 hastain, ( lauare hwell, ¢ levelan 1, Clingma i, a ~~ LY ee l 
minaker, David L. Seymour, Origen S, Seymour, Ed 8 a aan G, pavis, Disney, Dockery »D apa, Ml DAYL = ™ =e Precise 
Skelton, Smart, Snow, Stanly, Benjamin Stanton, Abra M rule Gana ‘er lord eee wckdin, Flor nee, Henry num 
un P. Stevens, Thaddeus Stevens, Stratton, Sutherland, aoa "Hee a He i, Gentry, Tere, Gorman, Mr. TOOMBS iam told ¢ se claimant 
Benjamin ‘Thompson, George W. Thompson, Toombs, 7 ina : hak ron ji — Jen ouston, rhome _ Ow, we very XI have t} t ( nded, a a 
end, Wallace, Washburn, Welch, and Wildrick— j| <sadre . ‘ Vanson, Nines Johnson, Jolin Johason a aete, ! sto ae 
Landry, Lockhart, Mace, Humphrey Marshall, Ma On, { hope jn I € ta them it wi edo 
inhi yi ‘Lanahy - ' cN olor 0 Moore Vf I." Ri . ‘| ’ 
VAYS—Messrs. Willis Ulen, Allison, W illiam Apple 7 ree me — 2 McNair, M : ~ Been ; ir. PLORENCE, I merely ask. d the questi 
Babeock, Thomas H. Bayly, Bell. Bennett. Bisse). We Pom wehy, a re? Olds, Andrey Park ry Samuel f, ; tion, and Tam . tirely satisfied. 
ckenridge, Brenton, Briggs, Burrows, Busby, E. Car hap ee — Pen a a. wer, Richardson, , ox nese, Phe “ then dered to he an rrossed ] 
ston Cabell, Joseph Cable, Caldwell. Thompson Camp St. Me : tanly, . mq -~ ae 5 en Michard arm roy oe ' = e 
Cartter, Ge pman, Churchwell, Cleveland, Clingae Wele Panes rope, aylor, lsh, Va dy Watkin vd vd time; and havi; ! engrossed, wa 
Conger, George 'T’, Davis, John G. Davis, Dunham, Var oe ddison hite, Alexander White, Wi ‘ans, and read the third tim and I ed 
0, Evans, Ewing, Faulkner, Ficklin, Fitch, wtee—64, “= a 
Fowler, Henry M. Fuller, Gamble, Gaylord, So the bill was ordered to lie upon the table. PRIVATE BILLS. 
ry, Giddings, Goodenow, Gorman, Grey, Grow, Hall. Mr. F \WLER. | a ae Mr. BOWIE I will inquire if there a n 
seal, Hendricks, Houston, Hunter, Andrew Johnson, |) Mr. re move to reconsider the vot me bills on the Sn, tker’s table whieh were | 
s Johnson, George W, Jones, George G King, just taken, and to lay the motion lo re ‘onside; io ¢ 3 —- ‘ ' W 
» Landry, Leteher, Lockhart, Mace, Edward ©, On Lhe table Cu from the (¢ omm of é V hole 
lH Ml hail, M Mep ld. M upon the lable, Pri { ’ , i 
|, Humphrey Marsha :_ vason, McDonald, Mc os Ie r « See a . Cities a fiday, and which hay ’ “H aeted upon by 
than, MeMullin. MeNair, MeQueen, Molony, Henry \ Mr. W ALSH. l pon that motion, I demand the House? 
Moore, John Moore, Morrison, Murphy, Newton, An the yeas and hays, The SP} AKER T 
vy Dari : . , Dat. Pork = Pp} Dn ese 7 , ; , . ‘ } hes . Lay “vere are 
Parker, Samuel W. Parker, | erkins, Phelps, Pow rhe yeas and nays were refused, Mr RO Ir ] 1 +] 
» Pree, Richardson. Robbins, Savage, Schermerhorn, The question was then taken, and ¢] motion to = = WIE. Ih L wi he 
th. Frederick P. Stanton, Richard il. Stanton, st ecOnaides a. a ah — = a7 —— lS be disng ed « 4 Veto? we int Comm (lee 
Martin, Strother, Stuart, Taylor, Thurston, Walbridge, reconside: ent. 08 FOG 60. tte Upon the table. of the Wholk ; 
Vals, Ward, Watkine’ Wells, Addison White, Alex Mr. BOW hie...) now move that the rules he The SPEA] ER. levees 
uder White, W illiams, znd Yates ag suspended, and that the House resolve itself into ? - - = oe : ; 
. . ° y Co Cup in order, the -Chnlleman ‘Ving w idray 
So the motion to postpone Was not agreed to. ce of the W hole House on the Privat revious motion 
The question then recurred upon the passage of | Calendar. ; irst bill in ord ws Senate bil] 49. }, 
ae f i hats Mr. BA YLY ‘ Mf Virginia. Il ask the rentleman ! | : _ a ‘ rod i met ; CR 
Pi oe . . ees toe A hee Zs yi! ed, § act for the relief f } are 
es LINGMAN demanded the yeas and || tO withdraw his mie ton for a: ingle mom« ut, ‘ ney and others, na « ha motion y 
bey ‘ Mr. BOWIE [ will withdraw for the een 
YS; Which were ordered. ‘ . V aie =e SENSES - “" pW As tae ndii refer to? ( nimittee on Priy tte I, ind 
T ov . . “a+ . P ro : 
Mr. CHASTAIN, | desire to ask, if it wil) || man from woman. Claim 
€ m order to move to reconsider the yote by | THE COMMISSION UNDER THE Cony ENTION The qu was taken, and the bj! 
; : . J 
1 the main question was ordered to be put? WITH BRAziyt eferred 
" ‘ nr ur . . d ( se 
Che SPEAK ER. It will be in order, Mr. BAYLY Mr. Speak aT The order was House bill 97. | 
nn ‘7 . wr. B; ‘Lg t+ Speaker, there ig oa bi + ee , 
Mr. ¢ HASTAIN. I make that motion, and . eg a pee " x a bul for the relief of Jam Vet Lic} es 
sk the indal, : " upon the Speaker's table which it is ind spensable a : i — _ 
“* the indulgence of the House to submit a ie ; r of Robert A. Part er, upon \ 7 ' 
; ae 7 wialt . he that we Should pass Immediately, or j; will be too : “a adhered Snel 7 ewe 
he remark, in order to explain why I make it. late to ha effect. | k tf he H , ending to recommit to the Co, Naval 
Tie . “ - : ale to have any effe, , as al the Llouse Hi i — : - 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. "That iestion ig |). 1° Have any effe Se Onn if 
t debatable. indulge me for a single moment. | think I can = : ’ : ' 
AOR show that it is a | ll against which there can be no peston was taken “ “Ss recom 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman cannot sub- Possible objection uitted 
» hake os " - ° ss jeCUON,. 
us remarks, except by the unanimous con- A. Memper What is your hill: The Kt bi fi relic 
Mh MARS, I k I ol Mr. BAYLY That is preciseiy what | want of Cornelius Hr Sy I ~ssee—the quest) 
. “ aa ~ tH aM, Of Kentuc a sess Il te State, (Laughter. ] Under ou cony nwith || being, **Shali jt © engrosses ‘a thire 
ime >to lav > -conside r . . | r 
a “O lay the motion to reconsic ruponthe Brazil. the period of the €Xistence of the Board time 
VM; CHASTAIN If] t off F for adjudicating American claims wil expire this he bill was read ‘a8, and ordered 
ns . wh f i " a ! r my r a“ oy i ’ } t ’ 
my reasong, | Hil) ' i'm a of ‘rom 5iving week. In cobsequence of the conflicting testimo- | ssed and read “ “Hird time; and has en 
Mr SMG : Wi not su *mit the motion. ny, over the wide extent of Bra til, there are « me | ¢nvrossed, wa read a third ti issed 
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ve the eirhth « ti ttl | ill I: ot the claimants who hs ve not been abvie to Pertect vil JORINS( ‘, ¢ ‘ © 
~ SPE At = oa oO = ru oe : their testimony, The whole fund is notdisty uted, lé three or four bille vy lave been renorted 
Mr. SM oar - st Wi € in order, and the commissioner’s salary ig Provided forfour | from ¢ Committee of the W 1 the Privat 
‘| : , . - . ryt, , ' 
aoe aR Pr. | hope that it ‘will be read, | months longer than the period at which hi: duti¢ Cale Phey have been fails discussed, and | 
uers ls ; } e ry ! ’ } | 
a ae that it neutralizes entirely the effect of by law terminate. The President recommend 3. nope they may all pe taken un and Passe d to 
© jour : slitie 7 > ; é - ’ 
a art Section, and cuts off the militia and vol- | and the commissioner himself SAYS it is but jus-| cethor 
| Mr. JON Bae out by the Governors. ' 1 tice, that this period should be extended, and that TheSPEAKER, [1 onty be done by unan 
, YOUNES, of Tennessee, Read the whole is all we ask. imous consent. 
muti Mr. TOOMBS I ask 
¥ or . 2 a . + . - a . a 
| Mr. CABELL, of Florida. 1 ask if this is not 
€ same 1] 


| whi 
Sressional] Globe? 


The SPEAKE 


ch has been I 
Gentlemen 


R. The Chair thinks 
nessee is correct, 


rinted in the Con- 
can refer to it there, 


object to its being read. 
a right to de- 


the gen- 


Permission to say 
there is alread 


» that Mr. CARTTER 


I object. 

¥ &N appropriation made to pay the Che following House bills coming up in order, 
salary of the American commissioner to the end || were the severally ordered to ly engrossed and 
of the fiscal] fear. read a third tume; and havin r been enero: sed, were 

Mr. BAYLY. Yes, his salary is already pro-| read th: third time and passed, viz: 

vided for; and the only question ig, whether his 9. A bill for the reliet of Francis Tribou 
time shail be given for the investigation of these 100. A bill for the relies of James Wright, Jr. 
Cases. If it is not, these American claimants wil] 101. A bill for the reiet of John Ke; baugh 
be the losers, and the Court of Brazil are the 102. A bill for the relief of | 
gainers. 


h ibod W eymouth. 
103. A ball fur the iet of John Meclntosh. 
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— 


135. A bill for the relief of Charles S. Mathews 
Charles Wood, and James Hall. 


PUBLIC LANDS FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Mr. CHURCHWELL, by unanimous con- | 


sent, introduced a bill, of which previous notice 
had been given, entitled, ** A bill granting public 


lands to the several States of the Union, for the | 
purpose of establishing a car yeron and efficient | 


system of common schools;’’ which was read a 
dirst and second time by its title, 
Mr. C, 


I move that the bill be referred to the | 


Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, | 


and be printed. 

Mr. COBB. 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr.GENTRY. I hope the gentleman from 
Alabama {Mr. Coss] will see the propriety of 
withdrawing his motion to refer it to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. The bill relates to the pub- 


[ move that the bill be referred to | 


lic domain generall y—to all the States of the Union; 


and the Committee of the Whole, having charge 
of the interests of the Union generally, it seems to 
me that such committee 1s Thaienaly the proper 
one to which it should be referred. 

Mr. COBB. I think not. The Committee on 
Public Lands have that subject now before them. 


The question being first taken on the motion of | 


Mr. Cuurcuwe Lt, it was agreed to. 
So the bill was referred to the Committee of the 


W hole on the state of the Union, and ordered to | 


be printed. 


Mr. COBB, at a subsequent stage of the pro- | 


ceedings, entered a motion to reconsider the vote 


by which the bill was referred to the Committee 


of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
SUNBURY AND ERIE RAILROAD. 


Mr. CHANDLER, by unanimous consent, in- | 


troduced a bill, of which previous notice had been 
given, entitled, ‘A bill granting public lands to 


the State of Pennsylvania, to aid in the construc- | 


tion of the Sunbury and Erie Railroad in Penn- 


sylvania;’’ which was read a first and second time | 


by its title. 


“Mr. C. I move that it be referred to the Com- 


mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and | 


be printed. 
Mr. GAYLORD. 
upon the table. 


I move that the bill do lie 


The question was first taken upon the motion | 


of Mr. GayLogp, and it was not agreed to. 


The question then recurring upon the motion of | 


Mr. CuannLeER— 


Mr. HART moved to amend that motion, by | 


substituting the Committee on Public Lands, for 
the Committee on the Whole. 

TheSPEAKER. The question upon referring 
to the Committee of the Whole upon the state of 
the Union must first be put, under the operation 
of the positive rules of the House. 

The question was then taken on the motion, and 
it was agreed to. 


Mr. STANTON, of Ohio. 


| 
| 
j 


I ask the unani- 


mous consent of the House to introduce a bill, of | 


which 
Mr. 


revious notice has been given. 


JANIEL. 


I object; and insist upon the 


motion that the House resolve itself into a Com- | 
mittee of the Whole House upon the Private Cal- | 


endar. 
Mr. WALSH. 


North Carolina will withdraw his motion for a 


I hope the gentleman from 


moment, andallow me to pees a memorial from | 


the workmen who have 
Capitol. 

Mr. DANIEL. 
rules. 

Mr. WALSH. 
be heard. 

Mr. GENTRY. Hear the workmen. 

Mr. WALSH. 


been engaged upon the 


It can be presented under the | 


They want their statement to | 


If gentlemen will hear the state- | 


ment, they will grant relief, I have no doubt; and | 


I hope it may be received and read. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North 


Carolina insists upon his motion to go into Com- | 


mittee of the Whole upon the Private Calendar. 


The question was then taken on the motion of || 


Mr. Dantet, and it was agreed to. 


The House accordingly resolved itself into a |) 


Committee of the Whole House upon the Private 
Calendar, (Mr. Cuanpter in the chair.) 


GENERAL JAMES C. WATSON, 


| having resumed the chair, the Chairman of the 


The CHAIRMAN. The first bill in order for | 


consideration is House bill No. 136, being a bill 


for the relief of the legal representatives of General | 
James C. Watson, late of the State of Georgia. | 
Mr. DANIEL. There is a standing objection | 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. _ 


| 


j 
| 


to that bill, and it must go over, as a matter of || 


course, under the 30th rule of the House, which 
provides that on the first and fourth Friday 
each month the calendar of private bills shali be 
called over, and the bills to the passage of which | 
no objection shall then be made, shall be first con- 
sidered and disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
rules. 

The following bills on the Calendar, coming up 
in their order for consideration, were objected to, 
as indicated below, and lie over under the rule: 

House bill No. 137, being ‘A bill for the relief 
of Osborn Cross, of the United States Army,”’ 
which provides that he shall be credited, in his 
account with the Government, the amount of 
certain Treasury notes, which were stolen from 
him in the city of New Orleans in the year 1842. 
[Objected to by Mr. Mace.] 

Senate bill No. 67, being ‘An act granting relief 
to John A. McGaw, of New York;’’ by which the 
Secretary of the Treasury is directed to pay him 
the sum of $1,400, being the amount due him for | 


It will go over under the 


vice of the United States. 


[Objected to by Mr. 
Marsnatt, of Kentucky.]} 


of || 


| the House adjourns it adjourn to meet on 
| next. 


'| dered. 


| upona 


| safe depits for the preservation of the gunpov 


| not introduced. 


House bill No. 147, being ‘‘ A bill for the relief || 


of the Monroe Railroad Company and their se- 
curities;’’ which provides that the petitioners be 
relieved from three duty bonds, amounting to 
$7,205 14, given as securities for the laying down 
certain railroad iron, imported at Savannah, in the 
year 1841. [Objected to by Mr. Sackerr.] 
House bill No. 149, being ‘* A bill for the relief 


| of the heirs of Lieutenant Bartlett Hinds;’’ by 


which it is provided that they shall receive five | 
years’ full pay of a lieutenant, as commutation 


[Objected to by Mr. Averett.] 

The following bills, coming up in their order, 
were cotalibdeall and no objection being made, 
they were laid aside to be reported to the House, 
with a recommendation that they do pass: 

House bill No. 139, to authorize the issuing of 
a register to the brig ‘‘ America.”’ 

House bill No. 140,a bill for the relief of William 
S. Payne; by which the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry is authorized and directed to refund to him the | 
sum of $50, being the amount of fine imposed 
upon and paid by him for neglecting to renew the 
license of a vessel. 


a register to the ship ‘* Kossuth.”’ 


, au | this purpose is required for the public service. 
demurrage of the ship Charlotte, while in the ser- || 


, __Feb. 2, 
him to report to the House the bills of hau 
Nos. 139, 140, 142, and 148, and Benste Ew 
88, with a recommendation that they do ee No 
The SPEAKER. Is it the rt te 
House to proceed to rt 


ass upon. the bills | 
Maat FICKLIN. Let them be acted pe 
gly. 


Mr. APPLETON, of Maine. I moveth 


ne 


at when 


Monday 


Mr. JOHN W. HOWE called for th 


: e yeas ang 
nays upon that motion; but they were _ 


re not or- 


The question was then taken, and th 
divinisonanel 93, noes 48, 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KING, of New York. I ask the unar 
mous consent of the House to offer a resolutio, 
asking for information. an 

The resolution was read for information as fi 
lows: os 

Resolved, That the President be requested to communi 
cate to this House what inquiry and report has 
been officially made upon the propriety of estabji 


ere were, 


heretofore 
shing some 


: Vder of 
United States, and whether the establishment of 


the 
depots for 
Mr. TOOMBS objected, and the resolution was 

Mr. WILDRICK, from the Committee on Ry. 
rolled Bills, reported as correctly enrolled, «4 
resolution to extend the time of the commission 
under the Convention with Brazil;’’ which then 
received the signature of the Speaker. 

Mr. MOORE, of Louisiana, by unanimous 
consent, presented three several resolutions of the 
Legislature of Louisiana; which were referred and 


| ordered to be printed, viz: 


Resolutions asking that a naval depét and navy. 
yard be established at New Orleans, for the cop. 


; ee, | struction and repairing of United States vessels. 
under the resolution of the Continental Congress. || P ™ : 


Resolutions asking that a post office be estab. 


| lished on Grand River, on the mail route between 
| Donaldsonville and Opelousas; and 


Resolutions asking a donation of the military 


| reserve at Fort Jesup, for a seminary of learning. 


Mr. SACKETT. I move that the House re. 


| solve itself into a Committee of the Whole House 
| upon the Private Calendar. 


Mr. ORR. I move that the House do now ad- 


| journ. 


Mr. JOHN W. HOWE. Will the gentleman 


| from South Carolina [Mr. Orr] allow me first to 
| introduce a set of resolutions from the Legislature 


Senate bill No. 88, entitled, ‘‘ An act for the re- || 


lief of Rufus Dwinel; by which the Secretary of | 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to pay | 
him the sum of $13,037 72, with interest from the | 
4th of March, 1837, for damages sustained by | 
him on account of a change in the terms of a con- | 
tract for carrying the United States mails.? 
House bill No. 148, for the relief of Andrew | 
Smith; by which the Secretary of the Treasury is | 
authorized to pay him the sum of $100, in satis- 
faction of two Treasury notes, specially indorsed | 


to his order, but which were lost in their trans- || 


mission through the mail, and subsequently paid | 
to other persons, on a forged indorsement of his | 
name. 

The next bill that came up in order for consid- | 
eration, was House bill No. 150, for the relief of | 
Robert Nelson, providing that he may, by way of | 
exchange, convey certain lands in Missouri to | 
the United States, and be permitted to enter other | 
lands in lieu thereof. 

The bill having been read through, 

Mr. SCURRY moved that the committee rise. | 

Mr. FOWLER demanded tellers; which were | 
ordered, and Messrs. Incersoit and Stanton, of | 
Tennessee, appointed. 

The question was then taken; and the tellers re- | 
ported—ayes 52, noes 29. No quorum voting. 

Cries of ‘* Call the roll!’’ ** Call the roll!’’] 
fr. FOWLER. Less than a quorum can or- 

der the committee to rise. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. 
jority to rise. 

The committee accordingly rose;and the Speaker 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
} 
| 
| 
' 
j 


committee reported that the Committee of the | 
W hole House had had under consideration various | 


| bills on the Private Calendar, and had instructed 


It does not require a ma- || 


} 
} 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 


ae s sali || of Pennsylvania? 
House bill No. 142, to authorize the issuing of || 


Mr. ORR. I must insist upon my motion. 

Mr. HEBARD called for tellers’ on the motion 
to adjourn; which were ordered, and Messrs. 
Cuanpier and Stanton, of Tennessee, appoit- 
ed. 

The question was then taken, and the tellers re- 
ported—ayes 59, noes 50. 

So the House adjourned to meet on Monday 
next at twelve o’clock, m. 

PETITIONS, &c. 

The following petitions, memorials, &c., were presented 

under the rule, and referred to the appropriate committees: 


By Mr. McLANAHAN: Resolutions from the Legis 
lature of Pennsylvania, instructing the Senators avd re- 


| questing the Representives from that State to vote for the 


j 
j 
| 





construction of a ship-canal around the Falls of the Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

Also, a memorial from citizens of Pennsylvania, remon- 
strating against the renewal of the patentgranted to Austin 
and Zebulon Parker for alleged improvements in submerged 
reaction water-wheels. 

By Mr. MILLER: The memorial of Gustavus A. Par- 
sons, of Missouri, praying compensation for services ren 
dered in raising and organizing volunteers for the Mexican 
war. 

Also, the petition of sundry citizens of Missouri, praying 
for a mail route from Tully to Monticello, Missouri. _ ' 

By Mr. PARKER, of Pennsylvania: The memorial ° 
George W. Patton and 21 others, citizens of Huntingdon 
county, Pennsylvania, praying the establishment of an 
Agricultural Bureau by Congress. 

Also, the memorial of James M. Kinkead and 28 —_ 
citizens of Blair county, Pennsylvania, praying the est 
lishment of an Agricultural Bureau by Congress. a 

By Mr. PEASLEE: The petition of Mary Chandler & 


| others, widows of husbands who served in the revolution: 


ary war, praying the extension of the pension laws. 
By Mr. CABLE, of Ohio: A memorial from citizens of 

Carroll county, Ohio, stating that the mechanical and 7 

cultural interests of the country feel the burdens ol 


alarming increase of the expenses of the General Adminis- 


| tration, and that estimates should be called for cutting dow" 


the expenses to $25,000,000 annually. ‘ 

By Mr. BRENTON: The petitions of Samuel _ 
M. it. Marshall, John Marshall, James H. Swaar hd 
liam Russey, assistant marshals in the State of Indian, 
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F ng additional compensation for taking the Seventh Cen- 
gskl 





a 6, BURROWS : The memorial of Edward Wilber 
zs others, citizens of Orleans county, New York, re- 
and aaa against the extension of Woodworth’s patent 
on: achine. 
vr. B ‘LL: The petition of FE. 8. Nichols and J.B. 
Bs baugh deputy marshals of Greene county, Ohio, pray- 
= igitronal compensation for taking the census in said 
ws a 


jor a plan 


_ the petition of William Curry and Jonathan Davi- 


iputy marshals of Preble county, Obio, praying addi- 
sont, GCF pensation for taking the census of said county. 
me oo petition of 44 citizens of the town of Dallas and 
he county of Darke, Ohio, praying for the es- 
a post route from Greenville, in Darke coun- 
to Celina, in the county of 


pel 
Also, 
sicinity, in 


pishment Of t D 
ax Dallas and St. Henry, 


Nieteet SCHERMERUORN: The remonstrance of 130 
LJ -. of the county of Monroe, New York, against the 
- a extension of the Woodworth patent. 
"BY Mr. CHANDLER: The memorial of Rusby, Ashbur- 
_. & son, G. J. Mason, and numerous other citizens of 
ryiladeiphia, asking for a renewal of the patent for Wood- 
worth’s planing machine. : 
4lso, the memorial of L. D. ¢ onard and numerous other 
cinzens of Philadelphia, protesting against the renewal of 
she patent for Woodworth’s planing machine. 


| 
| 
| 


', Patents and the Patent Office. 


Aiso, the resolutions of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, } 


wjative to a Ship-canal around the Fails of the Sault Ste. 
Marie. se: . 

° Mr. HENN: The petition of Joseph Brobst and 66 
whers, asking for a grant of land to aid in the construction 
(a railroad from Burlington to the Missouri river. 

*tiso, the nemorial of Hosea B. Horn and John J. Sel- 


nan, asking a grant of land on Bear river, in Utah Terri- | 


wry, (or the purpose of forming a settlement and protecting 


emigrants to California and Oregon. 


gy Mr. COTTMAN : The petition of Cathell Humphreys, 


William Freeny, George Todd, and others, praying Con- 
ess to provide for the removal of a wreck from the chan- 
nel leading into Hooper’s Straits, in Chesapeake Bay. 

Also, the petition of John Dix, Travers Daniel, James 
Phabus, Levin Ballard, and 110 others, praying Congress to 
nass an act to establish a port of entry for licensing vessels, 
it Deal’s Island, in Somerset county, Maryland. 

gy Mr. FITCH: The petition of Bennet E. Davis, as- 


sstant marshal of Kosciusko county, Indiana, asking ad- || 


ditional compensation for services in taking the census. 

By Mr. ROBBINS: Resolutions of the Legislature of 
the State of Pennsylvania, instructing their Senators and 
requesting their Representatives to vote for an appropriation 
for the construction of a ship-canal around the Falls of 
the Sault Ste. Marie. 


By Mr. FLORENCE: A memorial of Montgomery & | 


Neall, Thomas Robb, Edward Heysham, Thomas Mander- 
field, Edward W. Cavenaugh, and others, residents of the 
city and county of Philadelphia, remonstrating against the 


extension of the Woodworth patent for planing boards, &c. || 

Also, a memorial of Alexander Fillott, John R. Finley, | 
Maurice Riatt, and others, citizens of the county of Phila- | 
deiphia, praying Congress to pass alaw extending the Wood- | 


worth patent for planing boards, &c. 


Also, a memorial of Rowley W. Pegley, Thomas Moore, | 
Andrew Boswell, Allan McCollin, and others, citizens of | ‘ Pe | 
the county of Philadelphia, remonstrating against the ex- | the command of a vessel on that statin, to which | 


| he had been ordered by the Department at Wash- | 


tension of the Woodworth patent for planing boards, &c. 

By Mr. MOORE, of Pennsylvania: Resolutions of the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania in favor of a ship-canal around 
the Falls of the Sault Ste. Marie. 


IN SENATE. 
* Sarurpay, February 28, 1852. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev.C. M. Burier. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the 


Senate resolutions passed at a meeting of the in- 


habitants of the town of Milton, in the county of | 


Wayne, and State of Indiana, recommending the 


passage of a law by Congress providing for a di- || 


vision of the Indian territory lying southwest- 


wardly of the Missouri river, and for defining the | 


boundaries of the Territory of Nebraska; also, 
making provisions for the removal of certain tribes 
of Indians from said Territory of Nebraska, and 
lor the settlement of the public lands lying therein 
to which the Indian title has been extinguished; 


which were referred to the Committee on Public | 


Lands. 


Also, resolutions of a public meeting convened || 


inthe town of Aurora, county of Dearborn, and 
State of Indiana, on the 16th day of January, 


1852, recommending a reform in the disposition of | 
the public lands of the United States; which were || 


referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


Mr. SEWARD presented a resolution of the | 


Legislature of New York, in favor of the publi- 
cation by Congress of a compendium of the first 
and — 
the ple of the United States, with such statis- 
Ucal, agricultural, and other information as can 


ve obtained, arranged under the heads exhibited | 


in the returns of the last census; which was or- 
to be printed. 

Also, a petition of four hundred and seventy- 

X citizens of the county of Niagara, in the State 

of New York, remonstrating against the further 


ai 


subsequent census or enumeration of | 


_ THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| extension of Woodworth’s patent for a planing | 
machine; which was referred to the Committeeon | 

Also, additional documents in support of the | 
claim of Brinton Paine to a pension; which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. FISH presented the petition of citizens of 
Westchester county, New York, praying an ex- 
tension of W. W. Woodworth’s patent for a 
planing machine; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Patents and the Patent Office. 


Mr. BRODHEAD presented two petitions of | 


citizens of Pennsylvania, remonstrating against an 
extension of the patent granted to W. W. Wood- 
worth for a planing machine; which were referred 
to the Committee on Patents and the Patent Office. 

Also, five petitions of citizens of Pennsylvania, 
remonstrating against the renewal of the patent 


granted to Austin and Zebulon Parker, for im- | 


provements in the water-wheel; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Patents and the Patent 
Office. 

Also, a memorial of the citizens of Alleghany 
county, in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for 
the construction of a ship-canal around the Falls of 


| the St. Mary’s river; which was referred to the | 


Committee on Commerce. 


against an extension of the patent granted to W. 
W. Woodworth for a planing machine; which 
was referred to the Committee on Patents and the 
Patent Office. 

Also, the memorial of the heirs and legal rep- 
resentatives of William Jones, of Massachusetts, 
praying compensation for his services during the 


revolutionary war; which was referred to the Com- | 


mittee on Revolutionary Claims. 
Mr. DODGE, of 


the transportation of the United States mails on 
the Sabbath day, may be prohibited by law; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
| and Post Roads. 
Mr. MALLORY presented the petition of Rich- 


promns to be allowed certain expenses to which 
e was subjected during the time he was compelled 
ne of the refusal of the officer commanding 
the squadron in the Pacific to permit him to take 


ington; which was referred to the Committee on 
| Naval Affairs. 
Mr. DODGE, of Iowa, presented a memorial of 
State for the construction of a railroad from Bur- 
lington to the Missouri river; which was referred 


i| to the Committee on Public Lands. 
}| 


| 
\ 
| 
' 


| the appeintment of commissioners to examine 
_and settle claims to lands in the Sax and Fox 
Half-breed Reservation in Iowa; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mr. DOUGLAS presented petitions of citizens 
of the city and county of New York, remonstra- 


- Woodworth, fora planing machine; which 


were referred to the Committee on Patents and the | 


| Patent Office. 


Also, a memorial of citizens of Illinois, remon- | 


strating against a renewal of the patent granted to 


|, mittee on Patents and the Patent Office. 
Mr. SMITH presented the memorial of Horace 


'| Gaylord, assistant marshal for the district of Con- | 


| necticut, praying an increase of compensation for 
Committee of Claims. 


/ing that the public lands may be reserved 


actual settlers, and for bounties in case the coun- | 


try should hereafter be involved in war; which 

was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, presented the me- 

morial of the Legislature of Tennessee, praying 


in t nited States navy-yard at Memphis; 
| which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
|| Affairs. 

|| Mr. WALKER presented two memorials from 
| citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, asking that Congress 


Mr. JAMES presented a petition of citizens of | 
Philadelphia county, Pennsylvania, remonstrating | 


isconsin, presented a me- | 
morial of inhabitants of Wisconsin, praying that 


ard W. Meade, late a lieutenant in the Navy, | 


to remain on shore at San Francisco, in conse- | 


citizens of lowa, praying a donation of land to the | 


Also, the memorial of Isaac Galland, praying | 


ting against an extension of the patent granted to | 


Austin and Zebulon Parker for improvements in | 
the water-wheel; which was referred to the Com- | 


taking the late census; which was referred to the || 


Also, the memorial of George Andrews, pray- | 
Or | 


an a for the completion ef the works | 
e 








en 
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will adopt the resolutions submitted by the hon- 
orable 1. P. Walker, in relation to the foreign 
policy of the United States; which were ordered 
to be laid on the table. 

Mr. CASS presented the petition of Thomas 
Jefferson Sutherland, a citizen of the United 
States, praying for an act of Congress providing 
for the grant of the right of preémption of lands 
in the Territory of Nebraska, for the site of the 
Nebraska Polytechnic Institute, a military agri- 
cultural school proposed to be established in thé 

| said Territory, and for the loan of certain arms 
and military equipments of the United States; 
which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a petition of citizens of the United States, 
praying the construction of a ship-canal around 
the Falls of the St. Mary’s river; which was 
ordered to be laid on the table. 

Mr. ATCHISON presented a memorial of the 
Legislature of Minnesota Territory, praying the 
ratification of certain treaties with the Sioux and 
Chippewa Indians in that Territory; which was 
|| referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 


} PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion by Mr. BRODHEAD, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Daniel Nippes, on the files 
of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


On motion by Mr. BRADBURY, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of William Davis, on the 
files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


On motion by Mr. BRADBURY, it was 
Ordered, That the petition of the heirs of William Frost 
|| and the petition of the heirs-at-law of Nathaniel Leawitt, 
on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 
Revolutionary Claims. 
| REPORTS FROM STANDING COMMITTEES. 
Mr. MALLORY, from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, which was instructed, by a resolution 
of the Senate, to inquire into the expediency of 
establishing a naval depét at Ke Vest, sub- 
mitted a report, accompanied by a bil to provide 
for the establishment of a naval depét at Key, 
West; which was read and passed to the second 
| reading. The report was ordered to be printed. 
Mr. WALKER, from the Committee on Rev- 
olutionary Claims, to which was referred the 
etition of the legal representatives of Joseph 
Ford, asked to be discharged from the further 
|| consideration thereof, and that it be referred to 
|| the Committee on Pensions; which was agreed to. 


DISTRICT JUDGE OF ALABAMA. 
Mr. CLEMENS submitted the following reso- 
lution for consideration; which was agreed to: 


Resolved, ‘That the Committee on the Judiciary be in 
structed to inquire into the expediency of increasing the 
salary of the judge of the United States court for the district 
of Alabama. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

A message from the President of the United 
States was received by Mr. M. P. Fitimore, his 
Secretary, communicating that the President of 
| the United States had approved and signed, the 
| 27th instant, an act to admit the hermaphrodite brig 
‘* Sylphide”’ to registry; also, the joint resolution 
extending the time of the commission under the 
convention with Brazil. 


BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills from the House of Repre- 
sentatives were severally read a first and second 
times by their titles, and referred to the Commit- 
|| tee on Pensions: 

An act for the relief of Cornelius Hughes, of 
Tennessee; 

An act for the relief of Francis Tribou; 

An act for the relief of James Wright, jr.; 

An act for the relief of John McIntosh; 

An act for the relief of Ichabod Weymouth; and 

An act for the relief of John Kerbaugh. 

The following bill from the House of Repre- 
sentatives was read a first and second time by its 
title, and referred to the Committee of Claims: 

An act for the relief of Charles S. Mathews, 
Charles Wood, and James Hall. 


| COMPROMISE RESOLUTION. 
The resolution submitted the 4th of December, 
| in relation to the adjustment of questions growing 
outof the institution of domestic slavery was again 
\| taken up. 
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Mr. CLEMENS, 

amenting that the Senate had been disgraced on 
yesterday by the use of ** coarse and scurrilous”’ 
language. When the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ruetrr) gave a formal notice to his 
peculiar friends to be present on that occasion, for 
the purpose of hearing him indulge in personal- 


ities; when he caused a notice to be served upon | 


me, that it was his purpose to engage in that par- 
ticular species of amusement, I hope that neither 
he nor they supposed the war would be confined 
entirely to one side, It is to be regretted, doubt- 
less, that the invitation to my funeral should have 
turned out to be so sad a mistake. The guests 
were all present; the preacher was at his post, and 
proceeded regularly with the ceremonies; but then 
came the resurrection, and now, instead of the tri- 
umphant notice which the Senator no doubt antici- 
pated, we have a short paragraph deprecating the 
use of personal language in the Senate. If that 
Senator had taken the course he ovght to have 
taken, there would have been no syllable uttered 
by me to which the greatest stickler for propriety 
could object. 


language, no matter how severe, upon what he 
chose to regard as my inconsistencies, or my aban- 
donment of State-rights, [ should have replied with 
perfect temper, and uttered nothing offensive to 
him or others. But when he went to thecolumns 
of « low and scurrilous newspaper to hunt up a 


foul and loathsome calumny; when he brought | 


that calumny here, and sought to give it dignity 
and importance by parading it in the presence of 
the Senate, I did feel some degree of irritation, and 
gave the only answer it became me to make. For 
the*language used I have no regrets; nor have I 
the least disposition to recall or explain it. Pre- 
vious to that, he had said nothing which excited a 
feeling of anger. If he imagined he was saying 
anything new—anything which had not been heard 
from every stump in Georgia, Alabama, and Mis- 


sissippi—he knows but little of the contest through | 
which the Union men of the South have recently 


passed. His mode of assault was too familiar to 
me to cause annoyance; 1 have met it again and 
again, and expected to meet it here. 
If I had been permitted to conclude on yester- 
day, I should have said other things quite as un- 
pleasant as those to which he has already listened ; 
but a night’s reflection has satisfied me that enough 
has been said, and that however much he may de- 
serve it, it does not become me to utter more. I 
shall, therefore, confine myself to a defence of that 
‘consistency he has arraigned, and in the course of 
my remarks, I shall endeavor to show that he 
knows nothing whatever of the subjects on which 
he has undertaken to speak. He promised in the 
outset to prove that, in 1850, 1 was a thorough 
state-rights man, and in December, 1851, (the 
te of my speech on Foote’s resolutions,) I was 
. Federal consolidationist. ‘To establish this, he 
quoted an extract from a speech of mine, which 
he either could not, or would notunderstand. In 
that speech the term ‘* sovereign”? is indeed applied 
to a State, and there ts a denial of the richt of the 
Executive to use force. It was based upon a letter 
of the President, in which he claimed the right to 
employ the military of the United States against 
‘Texas. I denied it, and said, * the law is plain 
and clear—individuals, not States, are the subjects 
of coercion.”” Thad the law before me at the time, 
and meant only to assume the ground taken by 
(ienerat Jackson in the memorable nullification era. 
When South Carolina proposed to nullify a law 
’ the land, General Jackson applied to Congress, 
ind said, that the powers vested in him were not 
ificient to subdue the forcible resistance of a 
State, and therefore he asked for the passage of a 
law to meet the emergency. The force bill was 
the result. So Lheld, and hold now, that the Exec- 
tive lias no power to resort to coercion in the 
event of resistance by a State, but Congress has, 
and Congress may at any time authorize him to 
It will be difficult for the Senator to find 
iny language of mine denying this right on the 
part of the law-making power of the Union. It 
is a right essential to its very existence. Take it 
away, and our Confederacy would be worse than 
the old Amphyctiome league. If there is no power 
to coerce a State, the new States might appropriate 
all the public lands within their respective limits. 
lhe Atlante States might seize upon the revenues 


la 


da so. 
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Mr. President, | observed a || from imports. One State might block up the navi- 
paragraph in one of the papers of this morning, || 


If he had confined himself to attacks | 


upon my political course; if he had commented in || who will dare to deny it? 


| absolute, uncontrolled, and unlimited. 


gation of a particular river, and another abolish 
the collection of debts in the United States courts, or 
the punishment of offences against the United States 
laws. The Republic could not endure for a year 
unless Congress possessed the power of coercion. 
With a characteristic attempt at special pleading, 
the Senator has seized upon my use of the words 
‘sovereign State,’’ and thus seeks to convict me 
of inconsistency. Why, sir, in the speech to 
which he professed to be replying, 1 admitted the 
too loose use of these words. In common with 
every other public man in the country, I have 
often spoken of the States as * sovereign ,”’ and it 
is possible, as I have before said, that we have 
thus contributed to the errors which pervade cer- 
tain portions of the country. The ordinary reader 
when he sees the word sovereign in the speech of 
a public man, will attach to it the meaning given 
by the dictionaries, and it will not always be pres- 
ent to his mind that when we so speak, we speak 
of asovereignty circumscribed by the Constitution. 
{ have again and again asserted, that some of the 
hirhest and most essential attributes of sover- 
eignty have been taken away from the States; and 
} The Senator from South 
Carolina has not ventured to do so. Of the many 
cases | enumerated, he has seized upon one which 


he takes to be the weak point, and labors to prove | 
‘that Tam mistaken in asserting a State cannot 


punish treason against itself. In the exultation 
of his fancied success, he adds, ‘if I am right in 
that, it is indeed true the States are not sovereign.’ 
Well, sir, I shall show that I am right, and that 
the Senator, in his ignorance of the Constitution, 
has made an admission fatal to hiscase. He enu- 
merates, as conclusive of the question, certain 
States which have passed laws for the punishment 
of treason. Now, sir, I have not been guilty of 
the folly of asserting that a State may not call mur- 
der treason, and so punish it. I have not denied 


treason, or a forcible rescue as treason. But what 

I do say is, that a right to punish treason, as ap- 
. ia . . . 

pertaining to sovereignty, is something which 1s 


striction whatever of the right is its destruction. 
There is one kind of punishment for treason a State 
cannot inflict. There are cases in which she can- 
not punish atall. 
of pumshing treason is by bill of attainder. The 
Constitution has expressly taken away from the 
States the right to pass bills of attainder. Here 
then is a restriction which, acecording to his un- 
derstanding, as well as to mine, is a destruction of 
the right as an attribute of sovereignty. But let 
me give a stronger illustration. I read first from 
the Constitution: 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shal) be made under the authority of the 


United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and || 


the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the constitution or laws of any State to the contrary not 
withstanding.”’ 

I will suppose a case which has once occurred. 
[ will suppose that Congress passes a revenue law 


| which gives great offence to the authorities of 


South Carolina. The Legislature, sitting in the 
interior of the State, declares it a nullity, and arms 
a portion of the citizens to resist it by force. The 
officers of the United States in the city of Charles- 
ton call upon the citizens to aid them in the éxe- 
cution of the law. 
law of the land that aid is given, and force repelled 
by force. Will any one pretend that for thus re- 
sisting the constituted authorities of the State by 
arms, a citizen could be rightfully punished for 
treason? They might hang him if they caught 
him—they might doubtless indulge in all those de- 
lectable amusements which the Senator painted for 
us on yesterday—but then it would be a question 
of might, not a question of right. If carried be- 
fore any just judge, he would only have to point 
to the Constitution and then to the law he obeyed, 
to insure his discharge. No judicial officer, with 
proper regard for his oath, would hesitate to de- 
clare that a State had ne power to punish a citizen 
for obedience to the laws of the Union. ‘The 
Constitution must first be destroyed, When that 
is done—when a successful revolution has enabled 
a State to resume the powers with which it has 
parted—then, but not until then, wil! the laws of 


the United States cease to be supreme, and obe- | 
: diente to them be punished as treason. 


we. 


_ our land who have learned b 
| eralist, consolidationist, an 


| protection of the citizen—a Governme) 
horrors of anarchy. 


| bama went [ would go with her. 
| did use such language; and I repeat it now, 


| right to secede. It only follows that my aller 


Any re- || 


One of the most common modes °| 


In obedience to the supreme | 


| made no effort at resistance. 


| pense of which 


saci _ Feb. 28 


There is a tribe of constitutional ¢ 


Xponents 
In 
_ the words fea, 
yeas? SUG SsubmMissionist 
who apply them indiscriminately to every - 
whose arguments they cannot answer, From — 
men I have nothing to expect but detr: 7 
to such men I do not address myself. 
the calm, good sense of the people to y 
dangerous heresy that we have a national Gove. 
ment in name only, not in fact—a Govern... 
equally powerless for its own protec ' 


Action, And 
I look ti 


ebuke the 


nent 
NON oF the 
: 5 , it which the 
whims or caprices of every petty State may at ay. 


moment dissolve, and involve the land iy all th 


ie 


The Senator has read, with great seemiy 
faction, a declaration of mine, that wherey 


& Salis. 
er Ala. 
Certainly, sir: | 
But jt 
has \ 
buions 
ll go 


| by no means follows that I believe Alabama 


are there, and whether right or wrong [ sh; 
with her. Upon the same principle F would assiw 
a brother or a friend if I found him engaged jy, , 
| personal difficulty, without stopping to inguirs 
into the cause of the quarrel. { shall do as | 
| have done, all I can to prevent Alabama. from 
rushing on to her own destruction; but if thos, 
efforts fail, her destiny must be mine. | shall op 
however, with my eyes open; claiming no rich: 
| of peaceable secession, but asserting the right of 
| revolution—a right to be enforced by the armed 
hand, and the armed hand only. The differen 
between the Senator and myself is, that I hope the 
time may never come when I shall be compelled 
| to choose between the Union and my native State. 
| Hence I have sought to remove all causes of hit. 
| terness, and to quiet that restless feeling of discon. 
| tent which must ultimately lead to such painful 
results. ‘The Senator, on the other hand, has been 


' . . . 
|| engaged in the opposite task of creating prejudices 
but that she may designate in her laws a riot as | 


and exciting amimosities where none before ex- 
isted. I shall leave it for others to decide which 
best becomes the character of a patriot. 

In his indictment against me, the Senator has 
included a resolution of inquiry which I had the 
honor to submit to the Senate in the performance 
| of my duties here. This is a striking illustration 
of that Senator’s peculiar mode of reasoning 
W ho, save the Senator himself, ever dreamed of 
' attributing opinions to another, and proving it by 
| a resolution of inquiry? In the very nature of 
| things, such a resolution implies that we are in 

doubt, and yant information upon which to bas: 
| an opinion. But suppose I did believe at that 
| time—as indeed I did—that the President had in- 
terfered in the affairs of California to a censurable 
extent, there is nothing in my present position at 
all inconsistent with it. The President denied 
it—my old friend, General Riley, denied it. The 
proof sustained them, and the prosecution was 
_abandoned. I know of no one man upon whom 
| a heavier responsibility rests for the admission o! 

California than R. Barnwece Ruerr himself. The 
| Journal of the other House will prove that if Call- 
| fornia is now a State, the Southern members of 
| that body, including the Senator, are accountable 
| for it. They had it completely in their power 
| defeat the appropriation bills entirely, or compe! 


| the adoption of the Senate’s amendment, known as 


“ Walker’s amendment.” If the Senator had 


| merely resorted to the legislative expedient 0! 


making dilatory motions, and calling the yeas «0 


| nays, California would have had a territorial gov- 
| ernment, and thus all the angr 


discussions upon 
her admission as a State would have been avoided. 


| A northern man (Mr. Waker, of Wisconsid, 


proposed a satisfactory settlement. The Senate 
passed it—the House rejected it, and the Senator 
from South Carolina, then a member of that body, 
He who is now anx- 
ious to resort to-violence and bloodshed shrank 


' even from adopting a legislative expedient, w- 


usual indeed and rarely to be justified, but stil 


| far preferable as a preventive, to revolution 2 * 


remedy The people of California did not want 
a State government, for the support of which they 


| would necessarily be loaded with taxes. They 


desired to be organized into a Territory, the e* 
would fall on us, not on them. 
They adopted a constitution and form of State 
government as a last resort, because they could 
adopt no other, and their necessities demand 


| a government of some kind. Upon the principle 
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he principle 


eo 


, we are responsible “for acts of omission as 
ua e : 


) as commission, the Senator is chargeable 
rca” 


with a fu 


} 10n 


of California may be supposed to in- 
ads 


"i well known to you, Mr. President, that I 


ave 


yiswer for. 

5 nPromse y - 
myn original opinions were unchanged; that I 
that 01) : ; \ 
“bmitted to it because, among other things, resist- 
se wane follyand amadness. ‘T'wo of the most 
nce Wee © 


“owerful Southern States had given overwhelming 
najorities for the bill. Did the Senator expect me 
«9 home and preach the duty of secession from 
Tennessee and Kentucky—from Virginia, Ma- 
vcland, Texas, Missouri, North Carolina—from 
i but the few States usually designated as the 
«eotton States?’’ Did he expect me to aid him 
, the establishment of a little Confederacy upon 
he Gulf, within whose narrow limits such men 
ys the Senator might figure conspicuously? | 
sisted the passage of the law. When passed— 
and by the aid of Southern men who had as good 
. right to judge as I had—I submitted to a decision 
| could not prevent. 

The Senator says I denounced the admission of 
(alifornia as unconstitutional. It will be difficult 
for him to find such language in any speech of mine. 


»] 


mut suppose such was the tendency of my argu- 


went, was I to insist on that opinion as infallible in | 
position to the opinions of so many Southern || 


a ++ . emanape 
i not repented; and J now repeat, that as long as a 
hand of mine can be raise 
| share of guilt for whatever wrong the || 


never justified the admission of California; || 
"1 in that respect I have no inconsistencies to || 
pa In the last speech I made upon the 
[ stated distinctly and emphatically | 


wen older and abler thanIam? My ownconstruc- || : 
: || smarting under what we believed to be serious and 


ion of the Constitution would of course govern 
ne, so long as | was called on to vote or speak in 
this Chamber: but when the matter had passed 
from us, when it became a question of submission 
rcivil war, I was fully at liberty to distrust my 
wn judgment, and to hesitate before I advised a 
resort to that last dreadful alternative. T trust that 
| am free from the arrogance of supposing that my 
ijgment is infallible, and that no man ean be an 
jonest and incorruptible friend of the South whose 
pinions do not coincide with mine. I did not 
elieve,and I would not say, that many of our best 
nen (yourself included) were either traitors to the 
South or ignorant of the Constitution. I thought 
quite as likely that I might be mistaken as that 
you were, and acted accordingly. 


The Senator says, that at one time I counselled | 


a dissolution of the Union. Not so. The very 
speeches from which he has read prove the utter 


falsity of the charge. On the 11th of February, | 


\850,in thespeech from which he has read, I used 
this Janguage: 

“{ know that to me individually there has been attributed 
sdeliberate design to dissolve this Union. Great God! 
what have I to gain by such a course ? 


tumities against any section, or against any party. I have 


no disappointed aspirations urging me on to desperate ex- | 


pedients. There is notin this broad land a single individ- 
ul with fewer motives to disturb its harmony. 
inends, and warm ones, in all its parts. Fora long time I 
commanded a New England regiment. For along time [ 
was associated with Northern men in al] the scenes which 
make up the changeful drama of a soldier’s life. 
ne suppose that [ can contemplate with satisfaction the 
possibility of standing face to face as foes with those by 
whom I have so often stood side by side as friends? The 
‘arge Is @ gross absurdity ; but even absurdities may come 
) be believed by constant repetition.” 

How was it possible for me to have used stronger 
guage in repelling the charge of disunion? 
ems to me that it would have been impossible to 
sect words of plainer import. 


Again, sir, I said: 

“Mueh of this I cannot prevent; but wher the charge is 
wiade here in my presence, that | am a factionist, or that 
hove who act with me are so, [ shali repel it in terms which 
Mmitof no double meaning. Sir, I do not believe that 
“ere 18a single man in the entire South who desires dis- 


ion for itself, >? 

‘Here 1 not only repelled it for myself, but for 
«i who were acting with me. At that day I be- 
‘eved what J said. At that day I believed there 
Vas hota traitor to be found in the broad savan- 
malts ofthe South. I regretthat I have been com- 


nell -. 
pelled to change taat opinion. In that respect I | 


have been inconsistent; and if the Senator had 
= his charge upon that ground, I should have 
‘tered no defence. It is with pain and mortifi- 


I have no bitter | 


I have |) 


Does any | 


It | 


‘ation | acknowledge there are those ameng us. 


~ have avowed not merely a willingness but 
| Anxiety to level this fair fabric with the ground. 
‘ oe that in the eyes of such men I have com- 
nitedadeadly sin. “But it isone of which I have 


i} 


|| trace their steps. 








to prevent it, not one 
stone, not one atom, of that glorious edifice shall 
be removed. 

Another extract, and I shall leave this branch of 
the subject. It is from my speech of the 20th 
of February, 1850, in reply to Mr. Cray: 

“ The Senator is mistaken if he supposes he can say any 
thing of the possible consequences of disunion which bas 
not Occurred to us. We lave often manifested our sense 
of the evils of disunion, and never more so than at the 
present time. We do not mean to dissolve,”’ Kc. 


Afier these emphatic declarations, made at all 


times, not only during the pendency of the com- | 


promise measures, but before their introduction, 
not made after it was ascertained that Southern 
men had voted for and sustained them, but before 
1 could possibly know what course they would 
pursue, what right did any man have to suppose 
that | would advocate secession, both from the 
North and a large portion of the South? ‘The 
truth is, that no man did believe it. No one at 
that day dreamed of disunion, save as a desperate 
remedy for intolerable oppression. None looked 
to it as a thing to be desired. lt was contemplated 
by all with a shudder, although some of us cer- 
| tainly believed it might become a necessity; for 
whatever violent language may have been used by 
| me or others, there was an excuse in the attend- 
| ing circumstances not now to be found. We came 
here claiming certain rights and privileges, which 
it was alleged had been denied us by the previous 
Congress, of which the Senator from South Caro- 
lina was a member. In that state of the case, 


| aggravated wrongs, it was not to be expected that 
| the language employed in our speeches would be 
| characterized by great moderation. In that speech 
of mine upon the Vermont resolutions, which has 
so delighted the Senator from South Carolina, I 
| did comment, in strong terms, upon many acts of 
injustice which had been perpetrated upon the 
South. I took occasion to warn Northern men 
that they must not only pause, but they must re- 
They did so. Previous to that 
time, every northern State, except Lowa, had in- 
structed their Senators to vote for the Wilmot 
| proviso. Before the session was half over, the pro- 
| viso was dead. In some cases, the resolutions of 
| instructions were repealed, and in others, those 
thus instructed took the responsibility of voting for 
| territorial bills without it. We had no bill for the 
recapture of fugitive slaves. ‘That Congress passed 
a bill in all respects such as the South demanded. 
We had been, ever since the date of the Missouri 
' compromise, excluded from ail territory north of 
| 360 30'. This restriction was removed, and ater- 


southern boundary line 1s 379, containing an ex- 
press guarantee that it might come into the Union 
with or without slavery, as her constitution might 
prescribe. 
been abroad at the North everywhere began to dis- 
appear, and the action of both Legislatures and 
Conventions indicated a determination to respect 
' the constitutional rights of the Soutlf. ‘There are 
now two Senators on this floor whose election was 
a consequence of this happier state of feeling. I 
mean the Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. Srock- 
| ron,} and the Senator from Rhode Island, {Mr. 
| James.} {f know they will not take it unkind in 
me for thus referring to them, and adding, as I 
gladly do, that there are no two men in this body 
more firmly determined to mete out equal and ex- 
act justice to every section of the Union. Could 
[, with any regard to truth or decency, with these 
facts staring me in the face, persist in a course of 
denunciation which could only have the effect of 
exasperating those who were conscious of doing 
all they could to merit kinder treatment? Such a 
course might, indeed, have been gratifying to the 
Senator from South Carolina, and to those who, 
like him, seek a dissolution of the Union; but it 
| would neither have been creditable to me, nor ac- 
_ ceptable to the honest and patriotic people I repre- 
sent. If the same state of things existed now 
which did exist at the date of that speech, it is 
quite possible I might employ language as strong 
as any then used. But that state of things has 
seaeaitahane, and it is the part of a good citizen 
to bury with it all memory of the bitterness to 
which it gave rise. 
The Senator has been exceedingly cautious not 


| to touch that part of my argument which relates | 
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ritorial government established for Utah, whose | 


The spirit of fanaticism which had , 
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* 
to the territorial bills. Even he felt that was im- 
pregnable, and he chose rather to indulge in com- 
plaints of my laudations of the Union. On that, 
as on other points, he misunderstands me. [ sing 
no hosannas to a Union which is one in name 
only, not in spirit. I do not wish to see this peo- 
ple tied together by a hateful bond, while discord 
ant interests and rankline jealousies gangrene 
separate parts. It was not such a Union which 
Washington and Jackson meant when they urged 
us to preserve it. They wished—l wish—all of 
us should wish—a Union of a different kind—in 
which each member cherishes an habitual respect 
for the rights of the others—in which all are 
taugh¢ to believe that it is impossible for any of 
its members to deliberate ly intend to do wrong— 
that some charity is due to errors and mistakes 
that injustice must be temporary only—that a 
common interest, the recollections of past glory, 
and the aiticipations of future greatness cannot 
fail in the end to correct whatever evils passion or 
prejudice may have spoken into being. It is for 
a Union of this sort only that I have been earn 
estly pleading with my countrymen. The Sena 
tor has been as zealously engaged in seeking to 
destroy it. His mission js to inculeate jealousies 
of the North. Addressing himself to those who 
have not the time or the opportunity lo investigate 
for themselves, he says that the people of the 
Northern States are a horde of robbers, whose 
chief occupation consists in devising schemes to 
rob the South—that there is among them a reck 
less disregard of law, which prevents the execu 
tion of Congressional enactments—and that mur- 
der has ceased to be a punishable offence, if com 
mitted upon a citizen of the Soath in pursuit of 
his property. It is not surprising that he has 


a 


its 


thus succeeded, to some extent, in estranging One 
portion of the country from the other. His co- 
laborers at the North have also met with some 
success. It has thus become the duty of every 
patriot to address himself to the task of removing 
these discontents, and to inculeate the high duty 
of loving one another. Let the voice of the dem 
agogue everywhere be answered by truth and rea 
son, and we shall soon witness a bette: 
brighter era. 

With his usual inaccuracy, the Senator from 
South Carolina has’ ventured to assert that no 
State has ever been admitted into the Union with- 
out a previous act of Congress, authorizing the 
adoption of a constitution and form of State gov 
ernment. The Senator mieht have learned, even 
| from my speeches if he had read themdor any pur 
| pose but to garble and distort, how utterly at vari 
' ance this assertion was with the facts. I had octa 
sion once before to refer to all the acts of Congress 
upon the subject, and now read from the table: 
then prepared, the accuracy of which cannot be 
questioned. 

In Vermont there was no act of Congress ; 
thorizine the people to form a constitution and 
State government; in Kentucky there was none; 
in Tennessee there was none; in Maine there was 
none; in Arkansas there was none; in Michigan 
there was none; in Florida there was 
inlowathere was none. Here, sir, are nine States 
which, according to the logic of the Senator, are 
illegally and unconstitutionally members of this 
Confederacy. Some of them were admitted im 
mediately after the adoption of the Uonstitution, 
when the framers of that instrument themselves 
held seats in Congress, but no one heard at that 
day of the miserable quibble that ** States *’ only 
could be admitted. The practice of the Govern 
ment, from its foundation, has been to look to the 
attending circumstances. Insomecases they have 
passed acts authorizing the establishment of State 
governments; in others they have not. ‘They 
have always claimed and exercised the power of 
dispensing with formalities, and of being governed 
by what seemed to be the public rood. 

“The Senator from South Carolina exulting!y 
informed us that he was performing the same op- 
eration upon me that I had performed upon Mr. 
Foote. f think he has found out by this time 
that he had a troublesome subject. The operato: 
himself has not eseaped without suffering. But 
he may console himself by the reflection that he 
is notalone. He is net the first man who has un 
dertaken the task and regretted it before it was 
concluded. I did quote extracts from some of Mr. 
Foote’s speeches; but it was done in a spirit of 
kindness and courtesy, with none of that rancor- 
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none, and 
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ous bitterness which characterized the effort of 
the Senator from South Carolina. It was sudden 


and unpremeditated—not brooded over for months. 
I did not hug to my bosom a cherished hatred, and 
watch an opportunity to stab the reputation of 
another. 

The extract from my speech which has been 
selected by the Senator as the theme of his dis- 
course, is not the part which rankled. 


He has 
chosen to dwell upon that, but I know well where 
the sting was found. I did not express any great 
admiration for his abilities, and that is the wound 
his vanity could not pardon. Sir, he had no right 
to cana of my denouncing, in strong terms, 
his disunion sentiments. I but followed &n ex- 
ample he had set me. When John Q. Adams 
presented a petition in the House of Representa- 
tives, praying a dissolution of the Union, a resolu- 
tion was immediately introduced to expel him. 
After much discussion, Mr. Boots, of Virginia, 
moved to lay it on the table. The Senator from 
South Carolina voted against the motion, thus 


showing that, in his opinion, Mr. Adams ought to | 


be expelled for merel 
favor of disunion. I 

ought to be expelled. ° 
as strong as that vote said of Mr. Adams, and yet 


presenting a petition in 
ave not said the Senator 


the crime of the one was as nothing, compared to | 
Mr. Adams acted in accordance | 
with what he believed to be the right of the peo- | 


that of the other. 


to be heard by petition. Mr. Ruert, for 
i 


imself, proclaims again and again upon this floor | 


that he is a disunionist. 
punishment he deserves, if measured by his own 
standard. 


The Senator arraigns my vote upon the bound- | 


ary of Texas, and, as usual, falls into error. In- 
deed, sir, while listening to him, I felt utterly 
astounded that, after so long a preparation, he 
should have been so wholly uninformed. The 
Texas bill, for which you and I voted, never 
formed a part of the ‘“‘omnibus.’’ It was intro- 
duced by the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. 
Pearce,] after the ‘*omnibus”’ was killed. It 
established for Texas totally different boundaries, 
and gave to her nine hundred miles on the Rio 
Grande, and enough territory for two States more 
than Mr. Calhoun said belonged to her. 

The Senator descanted on the fact that I said I 
would not vote to repeal the bill abolishing the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia; and an- 
nounced, with great emphasis, that it is not the 
mere fact that the slave trade is abolished in the 
District of Golumbia to which he objects, but that 
it is the penalty affixed to a violation of the law. 


Does not that Senator know that that very penalty || 


has been affixed to it since 1801? Does not that 
Senator know that the only effect of the bill which 
passed at the last Congress was to extend the pro- 
visions of the law of 1801 to the citizens of Mary- 
land? It was copied, word for word, from the 
Maryland law, which had been extended to this 
District ever since 1801, except as to Virginia and 
Maryland. There has not been a time since 1801 


when that Senator, or any citizen of South Caro- | 


lina, could have brought a slave here and offered 
him for sale without incurring the penalty of eman- 
cipation. 


It has not alarmed us much heretofore; we have 
submitted to it with a very great degree of patience. 
It is too late now, when it is only extended to the 
State of Maryland, for us to raise complaints upon 
the subject. That bill of 1801 was approved by 


interested, heartily approves of the law of 1850. 


There is another matter to which | must refer. | 
The Senator from South Carolina chose to read an | 


extract from my speech, upon which he put a | 
construction which he knew, or ought to have 


known, it would not bear, In reference to Mr. 


Calhoun, I said: 


** He was never a secessionist, and I am authorized to | 


say that the proof of it will before long be given to the 
world. He regarded the attempt of a single State to go out 
ofthe Union as madness, and died in that opinion.’ 


not believe there might be a right of secession. I 


derstands it, 
houn did hold the opinion that the secession of a 
single State would be madness. In a conversation 
which I had with him, but a short time previous 
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| ‘South, to unite them upon one platform, and | 


| say so, and I say so again. 


| could exist for any length of time. 


I have said nothing of him || 


[ shall not indicate what | 


| pared to submit to the law, and to perform my part 
| as a good citizen under it. 
| the impression that although we had not obtained | 


| with which we could afford to be content. 
| I reached Alabama I found demagogues har- | 


| outraged, and robbed; and I did there what I hope | 
| I shall do on all similar occasions—I dared to get | 
| upon the stump and tell them the truth. The 

| August election proved that the people were with | 


| whole State of Alabama who did not, before that | 


| constable in any respectable beat in the State, who | 


| State are submissionists; but we are Southern 
| Rights men nevertheless. Better Southern-Rights 


|| against us, but who now come here and take seats 
cheek-by-jowl with Preston Kine, Rawnrovt, || 


| I expected it would be. 
|| versation with a friend before I spoke. 
| without any cause on my part, stigmatized me 


_ here on this floor—as one guilty of treason and | 
Thomas Jefferson; and Maryland, the only party || 


be || this city. 
used the term ‘‘secessionist’’ as the Senator un- | 
And I state again, that Mr. Cal- | 
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| *matters much further than we did in 1832, but || 


‘then Tennessee would have been arrayed against 
‘ South Carolina, Kentucky against Virginia, and 
‘ other Southern States against each other, and that 
‘would have defeated the very object we had in || 
‘view. My object was to consolidate the whole 


‘never would do any act which could estrange one 
‘portion of them from another.””’ That was his 


| policy, honestly entertained, however wrong I | 


may think it to be. But as for the secession, the | 
eaceable secession of a single State, he always | 
new it was madness. It was something which 
his great mind could not comprehend. 
I am charged with saying, on a former occasion, 
that disunion might be peaceable. True, I did 
If the whole of the | 
Southern States should determine to leave the 
Union, I think they would be permitted to go | 
neaceably, because any attempt at coercion would | 
be folly. But even then I have no idea that peace | 
With a long 
line of frontier, upon which posts and garrisons | 
would necessarily be kept up by both parties, 
causes of dissension would soon arise, and war, 
with all its evils, would soon be upon us. That, 
however, is a totally different thing from the at- 
tempt of one, or two, or three States to go out by 
themselves. In that event, force would certainly || 
be used. Those whose sympathies were on the 


| side of the invaded State, would rush to her res- 


cue, and thus the whole Republic might become || 


involved in a war which would terminate only | 


| with the termination of our liberties. || 


The Senator complains that I went from Wash- | 
ington a ‘*submissionist.’’ I did go frem here pre- 


i} 
I went from here with | 


all we asked, still we had obtained something | 
When 


anguing the people all through the State, endeav- 
oring to persuade them that they had been wronged, | 


me, for there was not one solitary candidate in the | 


election closed, deny that he was a secessionist or 
disunionist. A man could not have been elected | 


would have proclaimed such sentiments as have | 


been uttered by the Senator from South Carolina. | 
Sir, I am a submissionist, and the people of my 


men than those who not long since were warring 


| not require much brooding to determi 


convinced that my reply to the Senator 


_is; and I will call upon the Senator from 
to say, if that is not their import, what they 4, 


| NER,] the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Cu ASE,] and 
| tor from New Hampshire, (Mr. Hae,] gathered about hin, 


| tempt to do so. 
| tain the charge I allege they do contain. That is 





Cuase, Hare, and Sumner. We have manifested | 
our devotion to the South, as well as our devotion | 
to the Union, and we will do it again whenever a 
proper occasion arises. 

And now, Mr. President, I leave the Senator 


y from South Carolina to the enjoyment of all the 
Yet this is now raised as a bugbear | 
with which to frighten grown men at the South. | 


laurels he has acquired by his assault upon me. 
Mr. RHETT. Mr. President, the course of 

the Senator from Alabama is precisely that which 

I anticipated it in a con- 


He had, 


knavery. I knew very well that a man who would | 


|| commit such an offence, who would insult with- | 
| out provocation, would not hesitate, under the ex- 


osure | intended to make, to add insult to insult. | 
herefore, when he yesterday pursued the course | 


|| which he did pursue, it was precisely what I ex- 
| pected. 


I did not, as the Senator charges, brood two 
months over his attack. He heard what I stated 
on this point in his presence in the Senate. I 


| stated that I neither knew nor heard of what he | 


|| had said concerning me, until just before I was | 
I did not mean to assert that Mr. Calhoun did | 


leaving my home in South Carolina to come to | 


| as well as knavery. 





On my arrival here, I waited for the | 
resolution, on which he had attacked me, to come 
up for consideration. Seeing the course of things, 


I was in no hurry to read his speech. But, not | 
|| many days since, about ten 


; || 1 got the Senator’s speech from the folding room, | 
to his death, he said: ‘*‘ We could have carried || ang read it. ! 


ays, I suppose, 


1 sent also for a copy of the speech 


of the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass )\)_ 
I heard, had honored me with his notice. fr 
ne my course. 
me, a8 a Man 
© IMputations 
I was equally 


fi d 
bama would be followed by additional nee 


ably aggravated insult. If he insulted me , 
tuitously, what right had I to expect thar yi 
exposed before the Senate, he would 
bearing. He is come up precisely to 
I had put upon his character. 

The Senator from Alabama denies that he mean, 
to charge me with knavery and treason. Now! 
will read his words again to the Senate, and the 
I will leave the Senate to judge what their im, - 


I made up my mind that it became 
and as a Senator, not to allow thes 
to pass unnoticed in the Senate. 


W hen 
be more for. 
the estimate 


Alabama 


mean. Here is what he says: 
“There was the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Sry 
the Sena- 


countenance of the 


Mr. SEW arp) was radiant wit) 


in a sort of fraternal ring, while the 
Senator from New York f 


| gladness. Thus was exhibited the spectacle of an extreme 
| Southern Senator denouncing, in no measured terms 
| Government of his country, and declaring himself q diemn 


the 


iouist, on account of alleged wrongs heaped upon him With 
four as rabid Abolitionists as this land contains drinking i: 
his words with eager approbation—applauding, cheering, 
and encouraging him. All this was nothing new to yc 
however strange it may appear to the plain and honest yoo. 
manry of the country. Nor was it, when calmly considereg 
at all unnatural. , 


‘ A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind,’ 


There is a sympathy in treason as well as in knavery; ay) 
those who are earnestly striving to accomplish the sam, 


| end need not quarrel about the separate means employed,” 


Now, here the Senator charges that there is q 
sympathy between these Senators and myself upon 
the matter of disunion; and he then observes, tha: 
there is a sympathy in treason as well as jy 
knavery. Is not that plainly charging us with 
teason and knavery? I will leave the Senator 
from Alabama to explain if that is not his mean- 
ing of his words. 

Mr. CLEMENS. There is not a Senator op 
this floor who does not understand it precisely as | 
do. There is no more charge of knavery against 
him than there is against the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, or the Senator from Ohio—against 
whom I never meant to make such a charge, 
There is a charge of disunion; and he had himself 
avowed that he was a disunionist. 

Mr. RHETT. If that is all the Senator has to 
say, his words stand unexplained. [| ask him to 
explicate from his words I quote, another mean- 
ing than that I put upon them. He does not at- 
He says that they do not con- 


denial; but it is no proof. In his failure to show 


| that they contain any other meaning than that | 


put upon them, he virtually admits that he cannot 
make his disclaimer consistent with his words. 
His words mention persons—declares that they 
are in concert to accomplish a certain end, and 
then asserts that ‘* there is sympathy in treason 
”* The Senator can take his 
choice between two alternatives. He was either 
using words without meaning any sbing by them, 
and thus talking nonsense to the Senate, or he did 
by his words make the charge I deduced from 
them. No man of sense can draw any other 
meaning from his words. 
Now, Mr. President, I admit that this wass 
gross and wanton insult, and I admit, too, thet 
acting upon ‘the code of honor,’ I ought not to 
have waited a month, or a day, or a moment, be- 


'| fore [had required him to retract or fight. That is 


the course we are accustomed to pursue in the State 
I represent. I was perfectly aware of my positio! 
{ did not require the Senator from Alabama to te 
me what I ought to have done, as a man of the 
world and a man of honor. But, sir, I am a pro- 
fessor of the religion of Christ. 1 did not think 
proper to challenge the Senator for two vy | ve 
portant reasons. The first was, because I hs 
another object in view, and still have it, far above 
the vindication of myself from any personalities 
or insults that the Senator may have a 
Whilst vindicating myself on this floor, | wou 


| also vindicate the great cause with which I am 


identified. I have very feebly indicated my Pur 
poses in my defence, if the Senate has not per 
ceived that I have used the Senator from Alabama, 
if not for my scorn or laughter, to bring up #*” 
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the 
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erpetrated by this Government upon 
* South, and the consequent dangers which sur- 
the her; and again to place forward for public 
we jeration those great conservative principles 
rt from State-rights and State-sovereignty, 
we alone can give her peace or safety. 
*y ' without sovereignty in the States—without 
aeht of secession in the States—we live under | 
her plidated despotism; and I am in favor of 
: gr of the right of secession if for no other 
a for the purpose (as J intimated in the 
ee | delivered the other day) of testing the 
> om of government under which we live. 
” But my second reason for not calling the Sen- 
stor from Alabama into the field was of astill higher | 
‘a4 more controlling nature. For twenty years 
+ hee been a member of the church of Christ. 
The Senator knows it—everybody knows it. | 
cannot, and will not, dishonor my religious pro- 
assion. If he, or any one else, supposes that I 
am so much afraid of his insults, or the opinion 
whieh requires them to be redressed in the field, | 
as to be driven by them to abandon the profession | 


a 


he wrongs P 


ofiwenty years, he is entirely mistaken. I frankly | 


sdimit that I fear God; and that I fear him more 


than man. Although desirous of the good opin- | 
ion of all men—(for our usefulness is very largely | 
jenendent on the good opinion of our fellows)— 


by the firm maintenance of our principles amidst 


,i| temptations and all trials. I did not assail the |) 


cenator from Alabama. Heassailed me. I| have 


jefended myself; and in doing so, if he has seen || 


any fear of him indicated by me, he is welcome to 


all the pride and gratification it can impart. If | 
frmness in maintaining even wordly principles or | 


a course of worldly — be any indication of 


courage, 1 might not suffer from a comparison |! 


with even the Senator from Alabama. I have not 
here threatened and tried to bully the North; and 


when the North will not be bullied, and puts upon | 


me the outrages and dishonors to which I had 
declared resistance, | have not quietly submitted, 


and then begged the ‘*humble privilege’ of sup- | 


porting them. I have not afterwards turned 
round upon one of those who was battling with 
me,and who would not yield, and accused him 
of fear, of cowardice. Sir, I profess the pos- 
session of no extraordinary courage; but I trust 
| have the courage to support the right and defy 
the wrong, although backed by an overwhelm- 
ing public opinion, North and South. I am~here 
alone; but, I trust, alone without fear. 
Iquailed before any of you? 

i have ever done so. 

The Senator from Alabama says that he did not 
mean to say that the Senators he speaks of in his 
speech made any noise in cheering, applauding, 
adencouragingme. Hesays, he supposed every 
body understood him to mean that they did not 
make any noise. Those who were present here, 
and knew that there was no noise by applause and 
cheering, might have known that the fact was not 
0. Iwill not say they could have known his 
construction of the words he uses, for the words, 
themselves are too plain for misunderstanding. 
What is the meaning of applauding and cheering? 
lf the gentleman will turn to the dictionary, he 
will find that to applaud is to clap with the hands, 
strike with the feet, or make some noise to indicate 


assembly or deliberative body? Why, intimating 
by the voice approbation of what is said. The 
Senator says that these gentlemen not only cheered 
und applauded me, but that they also encouraged 
me. If he meant that to applaud and cheer were 
*quivalent to encouragement, why put applaud and 


speech, and sent it down into Alabama. He sent 
it to the yeomanry, who, he says, will be aston- 
shed at the scene he depicts. I have no doubt 
that they will be prodigiously astonished, to hear 
that abolition Senators on this floor applauded and 
cheered me when I spoke; and proba ly will never 
‘eundeceived as to the truthfulness of what they 
have read in his speech. 
do one of two things to get rid of the predicament 
which he has placed himself; he must stultify 
‘imself as to his knowledge of the English lan- 
fase, or he did mean to say that these Senators 
~ applaud and cheer me here in the Senate. Was 
“t assertion true? It is totally untrue. It is 
‘arae in fact, and untrue in the reasons he as- 
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signed for its existence. He has not attempted to 
show that the words he used meant anything be- | 
side their plain, undoubted signification. 

He says further, that | acknowledged myself to 
be atraitor. I acknowledge myself to bea traitor! 
When, and where? Here is another of the Sen- 

ator’s facts. When the late Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Foote] thought proper to assert that 
secessionists were traitors, did [ stand still here | 
under the imputation? I could not be a traitor, 
under my view of the Constitution, unless I were, 
like that Senator from Alabama, a rank consoli- | 
dationist. Standing, as I do, a citizen of South | 
Carolina, owing allegiance to her as nty sovereign, | 
I cannot be a traitor in obeying her mandates. 
And, if she thinks proper to secede from this 
Union—as she rightfully hasthe power to do—my | 
| duty and my allegiance are due to her. Sir, the 
traitors to this Government, if any there be, are the 
consolidationists. ‘They are traitors against the 
States, to whom alone they owe allegiance, because 
they deny their sovereignty. It is they who would | 
break down the whole fabric of the Government, | 
and make it simply an Austrian despotism, in 
| which their reserved rights would be taken away | 
from the States. I do not say they are traitors; | 
but I say, between the two classes of politicians— 
the State-rights men, who maintain the rights of 


we can never obtain it by an abandonment of the || the sovereign States, affirming that they are parties 
principles we profess. True courage is best evinced | 


| 


to the constitutional compact, and have a right to 
_ secede from it whenever they please—between 
them, and those who deny the right of the States 
to secede, who deny that the States are sovereign, 
and contend here for a consolidated despotism—if 
there be treason, it is on the part of the latter. If 
any are traitors, they are the traitors—foul, usurp- 
ing traitors to their States. 

"Phe Senator from Alabama further says, that I 
brought here into the Senate a private atfair—the 


' 


|| statement concerning him, which Judge Buford 


and Mr. McCall have put forth in Alabama for 
more than a month past. When I came to the city 
\| | found this statement here. The Senator says it 
| isa private matter. It was no private matter. It | 
was a matter affecting the representative of a sov- | 
| ereign State, and the dignity of this Senate. And 


to vote to expel John Quincy Adams—an assertion | 
| entirely gratuitous—lI can tell him, that if the facts | 





| in the public papers, be true, and they had been | 
|| brought forward before the Senate when he came 
|; here to take his seat, he never would have been 
received among his compeers in this illustrious 
body. No, sir; never. And I am not sure if he 
|| had taken his seat, and a resolution had been 


|| tion. On this point, I will take nothing for true 
\| but what the Senator himself admits. Mr. Pres- 
|| ident, you know Judge Buford. I know you do; 
||} and a more honorable and upright and truthful | 
| man does not live in this broad land. I know 
|| him also. Idonotknow Mr. McCall. But now, | 
‘| admitting that there is a mistake as to the fact 
|| that the Senator gave a written pledge to uphold 
|, the Whig party, which these gentlemen assert was 
\| seen and read by them, signed by him, what is it 
|| that I understand the Senator to admit? 


|| Senate, and he was defeated. 
|| Mr. CLEMENS. 
such thing. 


|| an p : 
| Mr. RHETT. Were you not voted for in the | 


|, caucus of the Democratic party ? 
| Mr. CLEMENS. 
\| you. 

| Mr. RHETT. 
| 
|, for the-purpose of consultation—not to hold a cau- 
\|cus. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s friends, finding they had 
| a majority of those present ip his favor, turned in 
|, and nominated him. The very vuext day, I believe 


I wish to know the truth. 


The Senator must || a majority of that caucus met and rescinded their | 


\| resolutions. There never was any more of that; 
|| and the Democrats who voted for me, represented 
a majority of ten thousand of the Democratic 
|| voters of the State. 


| Mr.RHETT. I wish to know the truth of this 
I understand the Senator now to say that | 


|| matter. Y 
\| there was no caucus of the Democratic party. 


while he talks of expulsion, and says that I wished || 


| which these gentlemen assert, and have published || 


| offered to expel him from the Senate, but that a ma- || 
| jority of this body would have passed the resolu- Hi 


I under- | 
|| stand him to admit that which I asserted, that at | 
| the caucus of the Democratic party in Alabama, | 
approbation. And what is cheering in a popular ‘| he and Mr. Fitzpatrick were the candidates for the \ 


No, sir; I never admitted | 


If you wish to know the | 
cheer before encouragement? He has taken that || facts in relation to the matter, I will tell them to | 


Mr. CLEMENS. Some members got together | 
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Mr.CLEMENS. There was no regularcaucus. 
A few members met for another purpose, and the 
friendsof Mr. Fitzpatrick, beinga majority of those 
present, nominated him; but the next day there 
was a caucus, and the other resolutions were 
rescinded. 

Mr. RHETT. Well, Mr. Fitzpatrick was the 


nominee of the Democratic parity. Was not that 
true? 


Mr. CLEMENS. 
denied it. 

Mr. RHETT. The Senator, then, denies that 
a caucus was held, or that Mr. Fitzpatrick was 
the nominee of the Democratic party. He certainly 
was not its nominee. A Mr. Davis, a Whig in 





He claimed to be so, but I 


the Whig caucus, (who the Senator says is a man 


of honor, and was his friend,) was authorized by 
him to express his views and opinions to the 
Whig party ata Whig caucus. Do I understand 
that to be the case? 

Mr. CLEMENS, (in his seat.) 
no more questions now. 

Mr. RHETT. As the gentleman has corrected 


I shall answer 


|, me in one respect, I take it for granted he will cer- 


rect me again if I should fall intoerror. He goes 
to the Whig caucus. He authorizes a friend, a 
Whig in the Whig caucus, to state his opinions 
on public matters. I say nothing about the writ- 
ten pledge said to have been given; but what is 
the result? The Whig party, as a party, come 
out and vote for him in the Legislature, and he is 
elected a Senator of the United States, and, further 
still, they have been his supporters ever since. I 
do not wish at all to assert anything concerning 
the Senator which is not true, but thus far I un- 
derstand him to admit is true; and they place the 
Senator in a position very little different from that 
which the assertions of Judge Buford and Mr. Me- 
Call place him in. As to the conflict of veracity 
between the Senator and the writers of these let- 
ters, 1 leave that to the people of Alabama to de- 
termine. The facts asserted were not private 
matters. They were public matters—public men 
acting on great public interests, and affecting the 
well-being of a whole State, and the dignity of this 
illustrious body. 

I shall not notice all the points the Senator 
has made this morning in his vindication, but 
only a few, rather on account of their public 
importance, than for his discussion of them. I 
stated that the current of our legislation in ad- 
mitting new States was, that Congress passed # 
law previous to the State being admitted into the 
Union for her to make a Constitution and become 
a State; and that after thus being a State she was 
admitted into the Union. That was my proposi- 
tion. The Senator asserts that Florida and other 
States came into the Union without any such act. 


Sir, he is totally misinformed. Before those States 


| came in, there was an act passed by Congress by 


which they were authorized to form a State and 
to come into the Union. It is very true, as in the 
case of Florida, that the people had, previous to 
the act of Congress, made a constitution; but they 
did not come in here until Congress passed the 
law by which they were authorized to make them- 
selves a State. Congress passed the law first. 
The people of Florida then adopted the Constitu- 
tion which had previously been made, organized 
themselves, and presented themselves here for ad- 
mission. So it was with the other States. The 
question between the Senator and myself was this: 
tie insisted that California was constitutionally 
admitted into the Union, because it was the prac- 


| tice, the universal practice, in this Government to 


admit Territories as States into the Union, and that 
the fact of their admission made them States. That 
was the proposition which he asserted. I said that, 
on the contrary, thepractice had been that the Ter- 
ritories should be organized into free and independ- 
| ent States, by the sanction of an act of Congress, 
and thus being States, they were admitted into the 
Union, and that in this way only could the words 
of the Constitution be fulfilled—-which says “that 
new States may be admitted by Congress.’’ The 
Senator from Alabama has not touched the point 
in his remarks which he originally supported and 
advanced, nor do his authorities. 

The Senator says that the abolition of the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, with the penalty 
of emancipation, was in force here before. If that 
was the case, will you, Mr. President, or any one 
else, be so good as to tell us why Congress passed 
any law atall as a part of the compromise? Why 
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should there have been so much contention as to 
the clause making emancipation the penalty of 
bringing negroes here for sale, if that was the law 
already? Here, again, the Senator is at fault. 
We all know that there were in different parts of 
the city slave-pens, as they were called, where 
slaves were openly brought in and sold. It was 
to suppress that evil the law was passed, with the 
penalty of emancipation. 

The Senator from Alabama alleges he did not 
maintain that Mr. Calhoun was not a secessionist 
in principle, but only that he was against a State 
exercising that power. The Senator has forgotten 
his words. Here they are: 

‘John C. Calhoun and George MecDuflie examined the 
resolutions of °98 and 99 for the right of secession, and 
could not find it. They found, as they thought, nullification ; 
but nullification is itself a denial of secession.*’ 

Now, is not that affirming distinctly that John 
C. Calhoun never affirmed the right of secession? 
‘The Senator has forgotten his own speech. ‘There 
uppears to be a peculiar proclivity on the part of 
the Senator continually to bring in Mr. Calhoun 
as authority to support his views, but always with 
a misunderstanding or misrepresentation of his 
opinions. Speaking of the dismemberment of 
‘Texas, which he defends in his December speech, 
he says: 

‘* The next measure of which complaint has been made, 
is the bill settling the boundary of Texas. Well, sir, it so 
happens that this also is a Southern, not a Northern meas- 
ure. It was introduced by a Southern man, passed by 
Southern votes, and ratified by the people of the only South 
ern State who had any direct interest im ut. Tt further hap 
pens, that Mr. Calhoun, the great leader of the South, 
during his life, has left on record his deliberate opinion that 
‘Texas never had a shadow of title to one foot of the territory 
we surrendered to the General Government. He asserted 
that the true boundary of Texas was the middle of the desert 
between the Neuces and the Rio Grande. We gave to 
Texas nine hundred miles on the Rio Grande, which, in his 
opinion, did not belong to her.”’ 

Here is a gross misrepresentation of Mr. Cal 
houn’s opinions. Mr. Calhoun asserted that the 
Nueces was the boundary of Texas, befure we 
acquired Mexican territory by the Mexican war. 
[t was upon the question of the Mexican war, 
when the boundary of Texas was disputed and 
disputable, that Mr. Calhoun said her boundary 
did not extend to the Rio Grande. The people of 
Texas and the Government here took the ground 
that Texas did extend to the Rio Grande. Hence 
troops were ordered to the Rio Grande, and the 
Mexican war arose. But when the war was 
ended, and, by a treaty, the Rio Grande was made 
the boundary of ‘Texas, by a map attached thereto, 
who ever heard Mr. Calhoun deny that the Rio 
Grande was the boundary of Texas? That which 
was before disputable, and occasioned the war, | 
was settled by the war. And now, because Mr. 
Calhoun, previous to that setilement, expresse 
such an opinionas to the boundary of Texas, the 
Senator says that Mr. Calhoun was in favor of 
the dismemberment of ‘Texas after the weaty was 
formed. 

One word more upon an important subject, and 
I have done. The sovereignty of the States is of 
the very last importance. 


} 


The Senator from Ala- 
bama, although he complains of the confusion of 
ideas and language in others concerning it, seems 
to me to have himself no very clear or distinct 
ideas of sovereignty. 1 agree with him that sov- 
ereignty must be the supreme authority in a State. 
He lays down the proposition, and I assent to it; 
but how, then, does he talk of the States and the 
General Government being both sovereign? Who 
ever heard of two sovereignties in a State? One 
must be supreme; and that which is supreme is 
sovereign. Sovereignty is the supreme, ultimate | 
authority. That authority, 1 maintain, resides in 
the States. And yet here, because certain powers 
of sovereignty are exercised by the General Gov- 
ernment, he claims that the States have surren- 
dered all their sovereignty. A man has powers 
and faculties, and may use them in concert or sub- 
ordination to others. Has he therefore destroyed 
himself? So with sovereignty. It is the highest 
authority of the land. But it may exercise its 
yowers of sovereignty in concert with other States. 
te may do so by special treaty; it may do so 
in the form of government in which we are. 
But is sovereignty therefore parted with or an- | 
nihilated? Surely not. Certain powers of sov- 
ereignty are exercised together by the States | 
through the General Government; but the States | 
have not surrendered their sovereignty. They | 
are still supreme, and may resume those powers | 


_THE C 


wheneyer they think proper. 


Sovereignty caniot 
be divided. 


tT wmels bts 7 
|) additional compensation; which 
1 here cannot be two Supreme au- | 


thorities—that is an absurdity; and it 1s on that | 


point that it seems to me that the confusion of the 
Senator exists. He asserts that there is no sov- 
ereignty in the States; and then, inthe next breath, 
he says they are sovereign in certain particulars. 
They are sovereign in all particulars, or in none. 


This Government acts by their authority, and by | 
no other authority—and they are thus sovereign; | 
or this Government is the supreme authority, and | 


they have no sovereignty. The distinction, which 
the Senator does not seem to understand, is be- 
tween sovereignty, and the powers of sovereignty. 


I do not mean to go into the various matters of | 


explanation concerning the speech which I made. 
[ have put down the Senator from Alabama ex- 
actly in his own words. I have read to the Sen- 
ate and shali print what he has said. It will be 
read. If his replies are sufficient to refute his 


own Words, as I have placed them down, be itso. | 


I only say, that, according to my conception of it, 
he has failed in his effort. ‘There is nothing, in 
my judgment, which the gentleman has said, that 
refutes the antagonistic positions he took in his 
former speeches and his December speech. They 
are totally inconsistent and irreconcilable. 
he can reconcile them, it is very well for him to 
do SO. 


But if | 


Mr. President, when I rose yesterday, it was | 
my intention to have addressed myself also to | 
certain remarks of the Senator from Michigan, | 
{Mr. Cass,] but my strength failed; and the con- | 
troversy with the Senator from Alabama has taken | 
up so much of the time of the Senate, that | feel | 
it would be a trespass to detain them longer on | 


these matters. I shall, therefore, reserve what I 


have to Say to a more convenient opportunity, | 
when 1 hope to address myself to the Senator from | 


Michigan. 

Mr. CLEMENS. 
add but a word or two. 
Carolina says that he anticipated when he made 
this assault upon me that it would be repelled, and 
met, as he terms it, by renewed insult. TheSena- 


Mr. President, I wish to | 
‘The Senator from South | 


tor then placed himself in a very disagreeable sit- | 


uation, with very little provocation. 


As for his reasons for not replying in the man- | 
ner in which [ thought he ought to have replied, I | 
have only this to say: I am the equal of that Sena- | 
tor in all things—equal in place, equal in learn- | 


ing, 
of this Senate, equal in the estimation of the 
country—and I thought, of course, when he 
made his attack, that he expected and desired it 
to terminate without the Senate. As to his being 
a member of the church, | never heard of that 
until last night. WhenTIdid hear it, I determined 
at once to use no more offensive expressions, 
although I could not help thinking that it ought to 
have prevented the provocation rather than proved 
an excuse for avoiding the consequences. How 
could I suppose that he was a professing chris- 
tian—that night after night he had laid his head 
upon his pillow, with the prayer upon his lips 
‘*forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us,’’ while he was cherish- 
ing in his heart of hearts a malignant bitterness 
which would have done credit to a fiend? 
could I suppose that he was planning even at the 
foot of the altar a cold-blooded and deliberate as- 
sault upon the reputation of a fellow man? 

As for the Buford letter to which he has again 


equal in reputation, equal in the estimation | 


How | 


alluded to-day, I do not mean to trouble the Sen- | 


ate with any remarks about it. 
tween me and my constituents, and I will settle it 
with them. 
criticisms on the words he has read; if he will not 


It is a matter be- | 


Nor have I any reply to make to his | 


see, it is his fault—if he cannot, it is not my prov- | 


ince to enlighten him. 


At the close of the discussion, the Senate ad- | 


journed. 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, March 1, 1852. 
Prayer by the Rev. Lirrteron F. Morean. 
Mr. BRIGHT presented a memorial of inhab- 
itants of Indiana, praying that the transportation 
of the mails on Sunday may be prohibited by law; 


which was referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 


Also, two memorials of assistant marshals for 


'taking the Seventh Census in Indiana, praying 


| 
| 
| 


} 
| 


ONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. | 





| New Yor 


| additional compensation; which w 
| the Committee of Claims. 


| Ohio, praying additional compensation: 


| Palmer for himself and other soldiers who 
| disabled by the loss of limbs in the | 
| Great Britain, praying an icrease of the pep 
| allowed them; which was referred to the Cow 


a 
~ ee ae 


_Mareh 1, 
the Committee of Claims. Were referred 1 

Mr. ATCHISON presented the memo 
James M. Gatewood, praying the epeclaees af 
a tribunal to review the decisions of the late Bn ’ 
of Commissioners for the settlement of elaj pare 
American citizens against Mexico; which a * 
ferred to the select committee appointed an 
subject. » Oe 

Mr. HAMLIN presented the memo 
seph Adams and others, assistant m 
taking the Seventh Census in 


rial of Jy. 
Marshals fo, 
Maine, praying 

QS referred », 


Mr. WADE presented several petitions 
deputy marshals for taking the Seventh Censne 


f 
{ 


n 


Whie} 


were referred to the Committee of Claims. 
Mr. SEWARD presented a petition of Dani 


Were 
ast war with 


Si0ns 


é mMit- 
tee on Pensions. 


Also,a pavines of citizens of Wyoming coun 
| , Temonstrating against an extension 
of Woodworth’s patent tor a planing machine. 
which was referred to the Committee on Paten, 
and the Patent Office. 
Also, the petition of James MeGregor, jr., as. 
signee of Anthony W. Jones, praying to have his 


| patent ante-dated; which was referred to the Coy. 


mittee on Patents‘and the Patent Office, 

Mr. DODGE, of Wisconsin, presented a ine. 
morial of the Legislature of Wisconsin, praying 
that so much of the military reservation at For 
Howard as is not required for the use of that pos 
may be disposed of; which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. DOUGLAS presented n petition of citizens 


| of Philadelphia county, Pennsylvania, remonstr- 


ting against the further extension of Woodwort)'s 


| patent for a planing machine; which was referred 








to the Committee on Patents and the Patent 0f 
fice. 

Mr. BORLAND presented a petition of citizens 
of Arkansas, praying a grant of land to the Ar- 
kansas Valley Railroad company, for the con- 
struction of a railroad from Van Buren to Fort 
Smith, in that State; which was ordered to be laid 
on the table. 

Also, a memorial of citizens of Arkansas, pray- 
ing the establishment of a mail route from Grand 
Glaize to Searcy, ia that State; which was re 
ferred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Mr. FISH presented a petition of citizens of 
the city and county of New York, remonstrating 
against the further extension of Woodwortli’s 
patent for a planing machine; which was referred 
to the Committee on Patents and the Patent Office. 

Mr. DAVIS presented the memorial of Johu 
Connell, in behalf of sundry merchants residing 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Bualt- 
yore, praying the return of duties paid under 
the tariff of 1828, on goods which were ordered 
previous to the adoption of the tariff, but did not 
arrive until after it went into effect; which wasre- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PRATT presented the memoria! of Henry 
May, administrator of William A. Siacum, de 
ceased, praying the payment of his claim against 
the Government of Mexico; which was referred 
to the select committee appointed on the subject. 

Mr. BELL submitted documents in support 0 
the claim of William Read to compensation ‘0 
services in the Indian war during the year 1793; 
which were referred to the Committee on Revolt 
tionary Claims. 

Mr. DODGE, of Iowa, presented a memone! 
of citizens of Iowa, praying a grant of land t 
the State for the construction of the Burlingto! 


} and Missouri river railroad; which was referred 


to the Committee on Public Lands. 


Also, communications from Joseph A. Kelting, 


| in favor of a-grant of land for the benefit of the 


town of Kanesville, lowa; which were referred 10 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. JONES, of Lowa, presented the proceed: 
ings of a convention of delegates from_fourteel 
counties in the State of lowa, held at Ottumwa, 
in favor of a donation of land for the Burling‘ 
and Missouri river railroad; which were refé 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 
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